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N Washington’s birthday there oc- 
() curred in Lake City, South Carolina, 

an outrage so horrible that the ac- 
counts in the Northern papers seemed in- 
credible. The South Carolina papers, how- 
ever, establish the truth of the very worst 
features of the atrocity. The account in 
the Charleston “ News and Courier” runs 
as follows: About six months ago Frazer 
Baker, a negro schoolmaster living in another 
county, was appointed postmaster in the 
village of Lake City, where the people as 
a rule are white. Public sentiment was of 
course “ outraged,” and protests were for- 
warded to Washington alleging incivility and 
incapacity on the part of the appointee. On 
one occasion the postmaster’s house was 
fired into, and not more than a month ago 
the post-office was burned. The negro knew 
his danger, but kept his post, assured that he 
was standing for the rights of his race. The 
post-office was reopened in a hut which had 
been a school-house, and the postmaster's 
family occupied a part of the building, sepa- 
rated from the office by a partition. The 
family consisted of father, mother, a son, two 
daughters, and a little babe. About one 
o'clock in the morning the mob surrounded 
the little shanty and set fire to it. When the 
family were aroused, shots were fired into the 
building, and when the negro, followed by his 
wife and children, opened the door, a volley 
of bullets greeted him. “ Baker was killed 
outright, and his body left in the burning 
building, As the mother attempted to leave 
the building with her children surrounding 
her, wild with fear and excitement, her inno- 
cent babe in her arms, they were all fired 
upon, and the babe was killed in the mother’s 
arms. It dropped by the side of the dying 
father in the burning house. Each of the 
others was shot, and while they are all still 
alive, yet it is said that they are all seriously 
wounded. The woman was shot down by the 
side of the burning building, and would have 
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been burned to death had she not been taken 
up and carried away by other negroes living 
near by. The father and youngest child were 
burnt to a crisp, and some parts of their 
bodies were found among the charred remains 
of the cabin.” 


@ 


No element of infamy seems to be lacking 
in this crime. It was not the act of one 
man, but of a large body of men, whose 
diabolical race feeling would be impossible 
unless excused by the general sentiment of 
their community. It was perpetrated, not 
against a body of men, from whom defense 
would have been possible, but against a single 
man, whose home was set fire to in the dead 
of night, while he, unarmed, was murdered 
when he tried to escape the flames. And, 
finally, it was characterized by the unspeak- 
able dishonor of bullets fired upon the son 
and daughters, wife and babe, of its intended 
victim. A redeeming feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that a large part of the people 
of the State realize the infamy of the tragedy. 
Lake City itself disclaims responsibility for 
the outrage, though its leading citizens go 
little further than to “deplore” it. From Co- 
lumbia and Charleston, however, come expres- 
sions of shame and indignation which have 
the genuinering. The Columbia “ State ” de- 
clares that the white men of Williamsburgh 
County, in their attempt to blazon to the world 
their pride of race, have sunk to “the moral 
and religious level of the aboriginal African,” 
and adds: “ We are shamed and sickened. 
For thesake of South Carolina, her good name, 
her pride, and her manhood, we would have 
preferred to see her lose a thousand sons in bat- 
tle than have to record such a coward’s crime 
as that which stains her to-day. For years 
and decades it will be a taunt in the mouths of 
our enemies, and we must bow our heads 
under the lash of their scorn.”” The Charles- 
ton “ News and Courier” declares that the 
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crime must not be left to the redress of local 
justice, but that the Federal law against 
interference with Federal officials must be 
invoked, and the crime be prosecuted by 
Federal as well as State authorities. It 
rightly condemns as inadequate Governor 
Ellerbe’s offer of a reward of $500 for the 
apprehension and conviction of the criminals, 
and will doubtless be disappointed that the 
Post-Office Department offers no larger sum ; 
the Department has, however, indefinitely 
postponed the reopening of a post-office in 
Lake City. The Governor of South Carolina, 
however, cannot afford to have this crime 
go unpunished. If the county fails to bring 
the criminals to justice, Governor Ellerbe 
should follow the example of Governor Mount, 
of Indiana, who has personally sworn out a 
wartant against one of the leaders of the Rip- 
ley County lynchers, and will push his prose- 
cution for murder in the firstdegree. For the 
honor of his State, Governor Ellerbe must in 
some way show the same determination to 
bring the criminals to justice. 


@ 


Republican opposition to Hawaiian annexa- 
tion is finding pronounced expression in both 
houses of Congress. The recent speech of 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was of course de- 
livered in executive session, and is, therefore, 
not officially reported. Its main arguments, 
however, are understood to have carried great 
weight with doubtful Congressmen. Senator 
Morrill bases his opposition to the annexation 
of Hawaii upon the same grounds he took 
a quarter of a century ago against the annexa- 

‘tion of San Domingo. The introduction of 
an unassimilable element into our body 
politic seemed to him an evil and only an 
evil. If Hawaii could be made a county of 
Oregon or California, and its administration 
thus provided for, he might consent to its 
incorporation within the Union, but he be- 
lieved that an Asiatic population to which no 
State would willingly give the rights of a 

‘ county should not be added to the responsi- 
bilities of Congress. Inthe House of Repre- 

‘ sentatives last week Mr. Johnson, of Indiana, 
expressed eloquently his condemnation of 
the proposed departure from the traditional 
policy of the United States. He was will- 
ing, he said, that the European nations should 
pursue the policy of territorial aggrandize- 
ment to their hearts’ content. The United 
States, by seeking peace and pursuing it, 
had outstripped them all, and could continue 
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to outstrip them, if internal reforms instead 
of foreign complications continued to be sub- 
ject of national thought. To vote for the 
admission of Hawaii, he said, was to reverse 
the policy we adopted in the exclusion of the 
Chinese. and in the vote to exclude the igno- 
rant of all countries. If we desired to keep 
out these elements when they wished to 
come to our shores, we surely ought not to 
annex Hawaii, against the wishes of the bulk 
of its inhabitants. Mr. Johnson closed with 
an appeal that the admission of Hawaii 
should not be made a party question, and 
that the Republican House should have the 
courage to reject an annexation resolution, 
should the Senate adopt it. The enthusiastic 
applause from Republicans as well as Demo. 
crats which greeted Mr. Johnson’s remarks 
made annexation by joint resolution seem 
less probable than it has seemed heretofore. 
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The School Board of San Francisco, Cal., 
has been before the Grand Jury of that city, 
on the charge brought against certain of its 
members that they have been selling teachers 
their places. Whether or not the Grand Jury 
shall sustain these charges and bring in an 
indictment, the situation is. one of National 
interest in view of the defense put forward 
by prominent members of the Board. In 
asserting the general falsity of the charges 
brought, Director Drucker speaks as follows : 

It keeps us busy looking after our friends, and 
under those circumstances there can be small 
chance for outsiders to purchase positions. 1 
was brought up in this town, and, of course, I 
havea certain number of friends who want and 
expect positions. Each Director appoints his own 
friends and relatives, and those names which he 
submits in his turn are never questioned by the 
Elementary Committee, nor by the full Board 
when it meets to elect the candidates. That is a 
courtesy which is extended by every Director to 
each of his fellow-Directors—the minority, of 
course, excepted. 

This naive defense is itself the confession 
of a practice which ought to be regarded as 
criminal, even if it does not lead to individuals 
selling the public positions which are treated 
as their individual property. Positions in 
the schools are plainly treated as spoils to 
be distributed, and the distribution seems to 
be kept in the hands of the majority after 
the most condemned partisan fashion. 
“Friends and relatives” are spoken of as 
the natural recipients of these positions, as 
if the public willingly paid salaries to persons 
on the ground that they are the friends or 
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relatives of school directors. The morality 
of the situation is absolutely ignored. In- 
stead of appointments being based exclusively 
upon fitness, in the way honorable to teachers, 
honorable to Directors, and demanded by 
the interests of the schools, the teachers are 
made the creatures of the Directors in a way 
that is dangerous to the character of Direct- 
ors, degrading to the character of teachers, 
and demoralizing to the character of the 
schools. If necessary, the public can afford 
to pay large salaries to School Directors, but 
it cannot afford, in the least degree, to permit 
Directors to treat teachers’ positions as spoils. 


@ 


Nothing definite or important has been 
added during the week to our knowledge of 
the cause of the Maine disaster. The Naval 
Board of Inquiry, under Captain Sampson, 
held frequent sessions at Havana, listening 
to the evidence of the officers of the Maine, 
of divers, and of civilians who witnessed the 
explosion; the Board is now continuing its 
inquiry at Key West, and will later again 
hold sessions in Havana. Its proceedings 
have been, as is customary, entirely secret ; 
it has sent no information to Washington ; 
the divers have been guarded from press inter- 
views, and whatever may have been learned 
by the Board will not be publicly known until 
its report is formally rendered. The only 
really important bit of information is the 
semi-official statement from the Spanish chargé 
in Washington that there were absolutely 
no torpedoes or mines in the harbor of 
Havana; this had already been surmised by 
our naval experts, as the placing of mines or 
torpedoes inside a harbor is not in accord- 
ance with modern defensive ideas. The 
hull of the Maine is gradually sinking in the 
mud, and the work of the divers and wreck- 
ing vessels now beginning to try to raise 
the vessel is constantly increasing in difficulty. 
In this country the admirable advice of Cap- 
tain Sigsbee to wait for knowledge before 
forming opinions has been generally adopted 
by the people; the calm, dignified attitude 
of the Administration has had its due influ- 
ence; and even the sensational papers have 
found it hard to vary their falsehoods suffi- 
ciently to satisfy the jaded appetite of their 
readers. The serious issue in the Cuban ques- 
tion is a continuing one, and is quite apart 
from the Maine disaster. When will our Gov- 
ernment reach the belief that the time has 
come when humanity and commercial inter- 
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ests require the United States to intervene? 
The possibility of our doing this has been 
plainly stated by two Administrations; the 
United States is now avowedly waiting to 
give Spain and Cuba all reasonable oppor- 
tunity to come to a fair settlement of their 
difficulties. Unhappily, there is little reason 
to foresee such a settlement at an early day. 
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In Cuba the autonomist party is discussing 
additional measures to insure a reasonable 
degree of self-government to the Cubans, and 
it is not improbable that Spain might consent 
to such measures. The insurgents, however, 
continue firm in their demand for absolute 
independence, and Spain equally firm in her 
determination to maintain her sovereignty and 
to reject any kind of interference by the 
United States. It is announced that the 
Spanish Cortes is to be dissolved; an elec- 
tion of Deputies is to take place on March 23, 
an election of Senators on April 3; the new 
Cortes will meet on April 24. There is no 
reason to think that this election will in any 
way affect the policy of Spain in regard to 
Cuba; undoubtedly the Liberals will have a 
large majority, and there is no serious move- 
ment in opposition to the course pursued by 
the present Ministry. Financially Spain is 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt, and 
knows not how to pay arrears due the army, 
civil servants, and other debtors, while an 
annual interest charge of $65,000,000 is now 
due, and the Cuban indebtedness is not far 
from $500.000,000. Meanwhile affairs, both 
financial and military, seem to be drifting 
without any clear plan of action or distinct 
hopes for the future. All this is bad enough, 
but the starvation and suffering in Cuba are 
much worse. Official statistics, it is reported, 
show that in the province of Matanzas alone 
59,000 people have perished and a third of 
its present population are in destitution. 
Miss Barton, of the Red Cross Society, who 
has lately arrived in Cuba, reports that the 
conditions are far worse than she had sup- 
posed possible. The planters and business 
men are almost or quite ruined. Years of 
peace would be needed to restore industry 
and commerce to a normal state. Both Span- 
ish troops and insurgents treat non-combatants 
of doubtful devotion to their respective 
causes with brutality, and destroy property 
recklessly and needlessly. In short, the en- 
tire condition of the island is desperate and 
apparently almost hopeless, 
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Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, is said by the 
newspapers to have made a bellicose anti- 
Spanish speech at the meeting of the Ohio 
Sons of the Revolution at Cincinnati on 
Washington’s Birthday, during the course of 
which he is quoted as having exclaimed: 
“ For every American killed in the Maine I 
would make ten Dons eat dirt; for the Maine 
{ would send ten Vizcayas to the bottom of 
the sea.” We feel sure that Governor Bush- 
nell must have been misreported. Since he 
is the Chief Magistrate of one of the greatest 
and most influential States of the Union, and 
since one of his important and sacred duties 
is to allay passion, restrain disorder, and 
guide his State in aiding and supporting the 
National Government in a time of great pub- 
lic danger, we think he must have said: 
“ Any man, whether private citizen or Gov- 
ernor of a State, who, during a grave crisis, 
when the President of the Nation has urged 
the people to be calm and await the result of 
governmental inquiry, would use the follow- 
ing language: ‘ For every American killed in 
the Maine I would make ten Dons eat dirt; 
for the Maine I would send ten Vizcayas to 
the bottom of the sea’—such a man using 
such Janguage at such a time is an enemy of 
good government and a disgrace to his 
State.” If these are the misquoted but real 
sentiments of Governor Bushnell, we agree 
with him heartily. 


8 


The United States Supreme Court last 
week heard the arguments in the case brought 
by the Government against the thirty-one 
railroads which have combined to form the 
Joint Traffic Association. The railroads were 
represented by Mr. James C. Carter, ex-Sena- 
tor Edmunds, and ex-Minister Phelps; the 
Government by Solicitor-General Richards. 
The charge against the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion was that its agreement for the division 
of otherwise competitive traffic, so as to as- 
sure each road a specified share, was in open 
violation of the anti-pooling clause of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act, and that the agree- 
ment fixing rates was a combination in re- 
straint of trade forbidden by the Anti-Trust 
Law. Mr. Cartet, who opened the case for 
the railroads, insisted that unrestricted com- 
petition among them was even more injurious 
to the general public than to the stockholders, 
and declared that if the Joint Traffic agree- 
ment to make rates stable and equal to all 
patrons were unlawful, “all competing roads 
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must be found daily violating a criminal law.” 
When asked by a member of the Court whether 
“the railroads are to be expected to disobey 
the law unless they are allowed to give a bond 
to each other to obey it,” Mr. Carter re- 
plied: “ It is possible to put such obligations 
on men that it is not possible for human na- 
ture to observe them.” Ex-Senator Edmunds 
and ex-Minister Phelps rested the burden of 
their argument upon the fact that the Joint 
Traffic agreement was avowedly one to estab- 
lish “just and reasonable rates.” Mr. Ed- 
munds said that previous to entering into this 
compact the roads had filed their schedules 
of rates with the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, and that these rates had been accepted 
as just and reasonable. Mr. Edmunds con- 
tinued that the only combinations in “ re- 
straint of trade ” forbidden by the Anti-Trust 
Law were such as exercised an injurious re- 
straint. Solicitor-General Richards urged in 
reply to all these arguments that every com- 
bination to raise rates, however little, was 
manifestly a restraint upon trade, such as the 
Anti-Trust Law forbade, and that the Joint 
Traffic Association’s agreement to give a cen- 
tral board the power to make the rates would 
wipe out all competition. The Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Richards pointed 
out, could not under the present law prescribe 
rates, and it was not reasonable that the rail- 
roads should be allowed to constitute a tri- 
bunal of their own with that power. 


& 


Ex-President Harrison's address before 
the Union League Club of Chicago on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday set forth with great power 
one lesson of the very first importance to 
public morality in this country. His theme 
was “ The Obligations of Wealth ”’—a subject 
singularly appropriate in commemorating the 
life of the great Virginian, who without stint 
gave from his private wealth to meet the 
public’s need. In introducing his theme Mr. 
Harrison spoke of the popular discontent 
arising from the separation of classes, and 
declared that to-day “one of the conditions 
of the security of wealth is a proportionate 
and full contribution to the expenses of the 
State and local governments.” Our whole 
system of taxation, he said, is based upon 
the doctrine that all should contribute to the 
public in proportion to their wealth, and yet 
the personal property “in which, with few 
exceptions, the great fortunes of the country 
are invested” is in a large degree escaping 
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‘taxation. “It is easy,’ he said, “ to see how 
this offense against patriotism has grown to 
such proportions. One man sees that his 
neighbor is not making a conscientious tax 
return, and that if he returns his property 
honestly he will pay disproportionately. The 
result is that his conscience finds a salve in 
the saying, ‘ Everybody does it.” To check 
this evil there is needed, not only better laws, 
but a better moral sense among well-to-do 
people. What the laws should be, ex-Pres- 
ident Harrison did not attempt to say, but 
what moral doctrines the public conscience 
should insist upon he laid down with the 
utmost precision : 

Taxes are a debt of the highest obligation, 
and no casuist can draw a sound moral distinc- 
tion between the man who hides his property or 
makes a false return in order to escape the pay- 
ment of his debts to the State and the man who 
conceals his property from his private creditors. 

Where is the moral distinction between the 
act of putting one’s hand in his neighbor's pocket 
and clandestinely abstracting his pocketbook, 
and the fraudulent shifting of a debt that one 
owes to another? 

If there is not enough public virtue left in our 
communities to make tax frauds discreditable ; 
if we admit the disgraceful conclusion that the 
state of public and private morals has become 
suchin our country that the wealthy may not be 
brought under the law and compelled to yield it 
reverence and obedience, have we not confessed 
the failure of republican institutions ? 

The practical question, the one our people 

must solve, and solve speedily, is the enforcement 
of the personal property tax and the equalization 
of real estate assessments. Perhaps the State 
might declare and maintain an estoppel against 
the claim of any man or his heirs to property 
the ownership of which had been disclaimed in 
the tax returns. 
This concluding sentence indicates one drastic 
way in which the taxation of personalty 
might be made effective without regard to 
where or how the personalty is invested. 
Few citizens. in view of the uncertainty of 
life, would care to risk the forfeiture of 
property by failure to pay the taxes. Other 
milder methods would attain the desired end, 
such as the taxation of personalty, like realty, 
only where it yields an income, without refer- 
ence to the residence of its possessor. But 
these questions of method are of minor im- 
portance. What is vital is the recognition that 
it is as much robbery to defraud the public 
as to defraud a neighbor. 


8 


The special session of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture has adjourned after passing a new 
revenue law, which aims to secure equal as- 





sessments by providing for the publication 
of the assessment rolls once in four years. 
It is believed that publicity will put an end 
to the outrageous over-assessments of small 
property-owners and under-assessments of 
large ones, brought fully to light in the. now 
famous report of the IIl’nois Labor Commis- 
sioner. After the illogical fashion now on 
trial in Iowa, the new statute provides that 
property shall be assessed at one-fifth of its 
real value at a fair voluntary sale. In New 
York State a new primary law has apparently 
been agreed upon by representatives of inde- 
pendent Republican organizations in New 
York City and Buffalo and representatives 
of the administration The measure in its 
present form provides that all voters may en- 
roll in their respective parties on registration 
days ; that the only test of the right to enroll 
shall be an expression of general sympathy 
with the prirxciples of the party and a present 
intention to support generally its nominees 
at the next State or National election; and 
that the primaries of the principal parties 
shall be held in the same places, before the 
same officers, and under the same rules and 
regulations as general elections. All these 
provisions are excellent, and so are certain 
others of minor importance. The bill fails, 
however, to provide for an Australian ballot 
upon which the names of all nominees shall be 
brought before all voters without discrimina- 
tion, and also fails to provide that citizens 
may vote directly for candidates instead of 
merely voting for delegates to nominating 
conventions. The absence of these provisions, 
of course, leaves to the machine vast power ; 
but the good provisions in the present meas- 
ure do not stand in the way of better provis- 
ions through subsequent legislation. 


@ 


A group of public-spirited music-lovers in 
this city have started a movement for the 
establishment in New York of a permanent 
symphony orchestra on a sound footing. In 
doing this New York would be following the 
example set first by Boston and later by Chi- 
cago. There is, it is true, one permanent 
orchestra in New York already, and an admi- 
rable one—the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, which, under the successful conductorship 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch. is the band of the 
Symphony Society as well as of the Damrosch 
Opera Company. The new movement, how- 
ever, does not conflict with the Damrosch 
orchestra ; it is really an attempt to put the 
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concerts of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the oldest orchestral organization in 
this city, on a permanent and efficient basis 
similar to that upon which the symphony 
concerts of Boston and the Thomas concerts 
of Chicago rest. For some years Mr. Anton 
Seidl, one of the greatest orchestral and 
operatic conductors in the world. has directed 
the Philharmonic concerts. but he has labored 
under the disadvantage of not having a fixed 
and constantly rehearsed body of musicians 
under his baton. Various methods of provid- 
ing for a permanent orchestra have been pro- 
posed—endowment. incorporation, private 
personal backing like that which Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson has so generously given to the 
Boston Orchestra, or a guarantee fund sub- 
scribed by a group of citizens, as in the 
case of the Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 
Whatever method shall be chosen, it is 
very much to be hoped that New York may 
see Mr. Seidl the conductor of a noble or- 
chestra untrammeled by commercialism and 
with free play for the best artistic expres- 
sion. The fact that Mr. Seidl has just de- 
clined an urgent offer to become conductor 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, one of the highest 
musical posts in Europe, is an encouraging 
“indication that the attempt to provide him 
with a permanent orchestra in New York will 
be successful. We hope that the projectors 
of the new orchestra will act upon this motto: 
The largest amount of the best music at the 
lowest price for the greatest number of people. 
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The Mayor of New York, in his first inter- 
view with the President of the old Board of 
Education of New York, Mr. Charles B. 
Hubbell—who is also the President of the 
new Central Board of nineteen members— 
made it clear that the appointment as Super- 
intendent of any educator, no matter what his 
rank, outside of the city, would meet with his 
disapproval; and his disapproval can be of 
such a character as seriously to hamper not 
only the work of the Superintendent, but of 
the entire School Board. Even the most 
radical members on the Board of Education 
realize that this concession must be made, 
and the man chosen as Superintendent of the 
largest public-school system in the world 
must be selected as the best within the con- 
fines of the city. The most prominent can- 
didate named thus far for the position is Mr. 
William H. Maxwell, who for fifteen years 
has been connected with the Board of Educa- 


tion in Brooklyn, and for several years has 
been the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in that city. Mr. Maxwell’s administration 
of the schools in Brooklyn has met with the 
hearty approval of the Board of Education 
and of the citizens of the city. His profes- 
sional qualifications are beyond question, and 
his chief claim to the position is perhaps to 
be found in his evident purpose to adapt a 
system to the children, not the children to a 
system. Another candidate is Mr. Seth R. 
Stewart, formerly a principal of one of the 
public schools in Brooklyn, and at present 
and for the past year and a half Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools connected with 
the Board of Education of New York. A 
third candidate is Mr. Gunnison, the Princi- 
pal of the Erasmus Hall High School at 
Flatbush. It is unfortunate that the position 
of City Superintendent of Schools has been 
minimized by the attitude of the Mayor. 
The position should have been thrown open 
to the entire country, and the Board of Edu- 
cation should have been in a position to de- 
cide who should be Superintendent irrespect- 
ive of territorial boundaries. The position 
is important enough to attract the foremost 
educator in the country, whether he is to be 
found within the territorial limits of the city 
of New York or the boundaries of the 
country. 


@ 


There has just been organized in this city 
a movement that may be a large factor 
in protecting and expanding the art of the 
city. The Architectural League appointed 
a short time ago a special committee to 
watch and, when necessary, influence State 
legislation in all matters affecting their pro- 
fession. The appointment of this committee 
was brought to the attention of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and it appointed the same committee. 
who were also members of that body, to 
act for it in the same capacity, and also 
to represent it in any further discussions 
that might be held. The Society of Mural 
Painters, hearing of this, appointed a dele- 
gate to the committee. This was immedi- 
ately followed by the appointment of another 
delegate from the National Sculpture Society. 
Circulars were sent out, and atthe first meet- 
ing the delegates from the societies named 
were present, and also delegates from the 
Master Carpenters’ Association, the Building 
Trades Club, the Architectural Iron Workers’ 
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Association, the Builders’ League of New 
York, the Real Estate Exchange, the Real 
Estate Owners’ and Builders’ Association, 
and other bodies representing the artistic and 
constructive professions and trades of the 
city. When the organization was completed, 
committees were appointed on legislation in 
the Senate and in the Assembly. It is to be 
the duty of these committees to watch all 
legislation affecting the parks of the city, 
docks and bridges, buildings and streets. 
The committees have very wisely declared that 
itis not their business to become obstruc- 
tionists. Their effort will be to secure the 
appointment of experts on all Boards exer- 
cising any power to affect the artistic side of 
life in the metropolis, and to watch carefully 
that the municipal buildings of the future be 
monuments of architectural beauty, as well 
as mere buildings of utility. The several 
bodies have appointed committees to attend 
to the interests of its own affairs. The con- 
solidation of these committees to act for these 
societies and associations will probably result 
in positive effect on legislation, and in satis- 
factory appointments to positions that demand 
expert knowledge. It is interesting to note 
at this time that an effort is being made to 
organize a National Art Club. A meeting 
has been called signed by the leading archi- 
tects, artists, and sculptors of New York. 


Last Sunday the steamship Manitoban ar- 
rived at New York from Bosekop, Arctic 
Lapland, with Dr. Sheldon Jackson and over 
five hundred reindeer for which he contracted, 
acting for our Government. Only one rein- 
deer was lost during the journey of more than 
four thousand miles. The animals were de- 
horned before being placed on board, and 
were kept in regular cattle-pens while on the 
trip. Dr. Jackson’s orders included the en- 
gagement of a sufficient number of Laplanders 
to care for the deer, and he brought with him 
over a hundred immigrants. These were not 
compelled to pass through the Barge Office 
for inspection as to their qualifications for 
entering the country, the reason being that 
the immigrants are here on an errand of 
mercy, our Government itself having made 
the contract with them. Otherwise they 
would come under the Contract Labor Law. 
Dr. Jackson’s outfit, which arrived on the 
Manitoban, includes more than five hundred 
Sleds and between three and four thousand 
bags of moss for feeding the deer. A special 
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train will carry the entire outfit to Seattle on 
passenger time, the Government in its con- 
tract with the railway company reserving the 
right to stop the train at any time in order to 
rest the animals. From Seattle the outfit will 
be taken to Alaska by steamer. No one has 
done more for the economic as well as for the 
educational and religious development of 
Alaska than Dr. Jackson; it may be remem- 
bered that he was the first man to introduce 
the reindeer into that Territory. 


8 


The trial of M. Zola and M. Perreux, the 
director of “Aurore,” the newspaper in 
which the novelist printed his letter, ended 
last week, as was anticipated, with the con- 
viction of both the defendants, M. Zola being 
condemned to an imprisonment of one year 
and to pay a fine of three thousand francs, 
His counsel, M. Labori, made a very impas- 
sioned and able appeal to the jury, following 
close upon the novelist’s own address, in 
which argument, appeal, and defiance were 
all combined. The jury seem to have been 
out of court but a very short time when they 
returned with the verdict that M. Zola was 
guilty on all the counts of the indictment, and 
that there were no extenuating circumstances. 
The sentence imposed on Zola is the maxi- 
mum punishment for the offense. The result 
seems to have given great satisfaction to the 
crowd, which shouted itself hoarse with in- 
sults to Zola and to the Jews. So ends for 
the present this remarkable trial, which has 
brought discouragement and pain to the 
friends of France the world over. So far as 
the technical process is concerned, the novel- 
ist has been found guilty, but he has appar- 
ently effected a revolution in the opinion of 
Europe. That opinion now very strongly 
inclines to the belief that Dreyfus is an in- 
nocent man, and that the end of the matter 
has not yet been reached. 


a> 
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It is impossible to believe that the group 
of able, high-minded men who are at the 
head of the French State have combined 
with the leaders of the army in a deliberate 
plot to condemn an innocent man. It is 
probable, however, that a gross deception 
has been practiced ; that Dreyfus was inno- 
cent; that he was convicted on forged evi- 
dence; that it is now known in Government 
circles that the evidence was forged, but, 
through what must appear a mistaken idea 
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of the public welfare, the Government has 
determined to uphold the decision of the 
court martial and to prevent the reopening 
of the case. It is very generally felt that 
France is to-day practically under the control 
of the army: Dreyfus was convicted by court 
martial; Esterhazy was acquitted under direc- 
tion; and the conduct of the Zola trial was 
practically prescribed by the chiefs of the 
army. The event can hardly fail to be 
disastrous to the Government. Zola in prison 
will soon become a commanding figure, 
representing as he does the cause of liberty 
and justice. It is impossible to predict the 
probable course of events during the next 
few weeks. The Republic is probably in no 
danger, for under all their apparent instability 
the French people have a great deal of solidity 
and reserve power; but changes in the per- 
sonnel, and, to a certain extent, in the organ- 
ization, of government appear to be almost 
inevitable. After such a travesty of justice, 
France can hardly continue long her present 
system of conducting criminal proceedings, 
If Dreyfus is an innocent man, the brutality 
of the injustice which keeys him practically 
a solitary prisoner on an uninhabited island 
will rapidly bring about its own vengeance. 
The conduct of the trial, the violence of the 
mob, and the widespread hatred of the Jew, 
constitute a group of circumstances which no 
lover of France can face without a keen 
sense of disappointment. The Government 
is clearly determined to end the agitation by 
repression. Newspapers have been threat- 
ened with prosecution; correspondents of 
foreign journals warned; and several wit- 
nesses who were favorable to Zola have been 
made to feel the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment. All this is not only very petty, but 
it is also very like the practice of the old 
régime. 


® 


Recent events in Paris have diverted pub- 
lic attention from other points of interest in 
the European situation, The settlement of 
the Cretan question has apparently been post- 
poned by the Great Powers until the Turkish 
troops have been taken out of Thessaly; and 
it is announced that France, Russia, and 
England have agreed to guarantee the Greek 
indemnity loan, which will leave the Turks 
without an excuse for the occupation of any 
part of Greece. This question out of the 
way, it is said that the Powers will take up 
and settle the matter of the reorganization of 
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Crete. The island is in despé<rate straits; 
Starvation is almost. as widespread as in 
Cuba. No reinforcement of the Turkish gar- 
rison in the island has been permitted, nor is 
any coercion of the inhabitants to be allowed. 
Comment was made in these columns a few 
weeks ago about the renewed tension of reija- 
tions between Norway and Sweden, resulting 
from the failure of the committee of seven 
deputies from each kingdom to arrive at any 
solution of the probiem of keeping the two 
countries together. The insurmountable diffi- 
culty, as readers of The Outlook will recall, 
was the question of foreign relations; the 
Swedes insisting that all foreign matters re- 
lating to both countries should be in the hands 
of a foreign Minister and Ambassadors and 
Consuls taken from Sweden—a position 
which, in the face of the recent commercial 
development of Norway, is naturally highly 
repugnant to the Norwegians. The session 
of the Norwegian Storthing was recently 
opened by King Oscar, with a great increase in 
the numbers of the delegates who are in favor 
of the separation of the two kingdoms.— 
The Italian Parliament has devoted itself of 
late to the consideration of measures devised 
to meet the widespread agricultural and finan- 
cial distress in that country. So far as re- 
ports indicate, the one measure adopted is the 
temporary reduction of the duty on imported 
wheat. 


® 


There is, unhappily, very little reason to 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone, although retaining 
entire command of his mental faculties, is 
showing marked signs of physical weakness. 
He has been suffering for some time past 
with severe neuralgic pains in the face. His 
condition was somewhat improved by a visit 
at Cannes; he has now returned to England, 
and those who have seen him report his 
unimpaired clearness of intellect. but they 
report also a marked decline of physical 
vigor. The aged statesman, under the strain 
of great suffering, has expressed more than 
once the hope that the end would come soon. 
The world can never accustom itself to the 
passing of so great a man without a deep 
sense of loss, but it has fallen to few men to 
so completely round out the years and work 
of life as Mr. Gladstone. 


® 


Mr. Gladstone’s long struggle for Ireland 
has not been in vain. The failure of his own 
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scheme is likely to be but the prelude of the 
accomplishment of the great design which 
took such hold upon his heart and mind dur- 
ing the latest years of his political leadership. 
Administrative home rule is probably the 
true solution of the Irish problem, and that 
which the Irish could not get at the hands of 
the Liberal Government because at the very 
moment of success their own leader fell and 
threw all the friends of the measure into con- 
fusion, they are now likely to receive at the 
hands of a Conservative Government. The 
Local Government Bill for Ireland which 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
last week appears to have given almost uni- 
versal satisfaction. There was some criticism 
of specific features, but the measure as a 
whole was welcomed not only by both the 
great parties but by all the factions into 
which the Irish party is divided. From the 
brief and imperfect telegraphic reports it is 
apparent that the measure aims to give Ire- 
land the same kind of local self-government 
which England and Scotland enjoy. Perhaps 
one reason why the new measure secures 
such cordial and unexampled assent is to be 
found in the fact that in its preparation the 
lrish were actually consulted. They have 
been asking for years for precisely this kind 
of treatment, but they have not received it. 
The English have determined for themselves 
what should be done in England; the wishes 
of the Scotch members with regard to local 
legislation in that country have been followed 
in almost all cases as a matter of course; but 
local matters in Ireland have been settled 
without reference to the wishes of the Irish. 
It has at length dawned upon the Conserva- 
tive mind that the Irish may know something 
about their own needs, and Mr. Balfour has 
gone to the length of taking them into his 
counsels in the preparation of this bill. This 
is a long step forward in the direction of a 
true conservatism, for what Ireland needs 
probably more than specific legislation is a 
change of attitude toward her on the part of 
the English people. 


& 


If the latest reports are to be trusted, 
China has at last secured the £12,000,000 
for which she has been long negotiating; but 
she has paid heavily for her vacillation in 
coming to terms with her proposed creditors. 
Not long ago she could have secured this 
amount from Great Britain at three per cent. 
rest, with the concession of the privilege 
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of extending the Burmah Railroad into Yun- 
Nan, the opening of three new treaty ports, 
and the making of the Yang-tse Valley neu- 
tral territory; but she hesitated too long, and 
now she is compelled to take such terms as 
the loaning Power will give her. She is to 
receive the money less 10 per cent. discount, 
and she is to pay 3% per cent. interest. In 
other words, she loses $8,000,000 of principal 
on the loan, and she increases her interest 
account $400,000 a year. She further agrees’ 
to give Great Britain the extension of the 
railroad through Burmah, the neutralization 
of the Yang-tse Valley, and the opening of 
one new port, and of all rivers and canals, to 
foreign trade; and she agrees to place the 
control of the collection of the inland tariff 
between the different provinces in the hands 
of foreign controllers. The last concession 
is much the most important and radical which 
the Empire has ever made, because it is plac- 
ing the highest authority in domestic matters 
in the hands of her creditors. Germany is 
to share with England in the responsibilities 
of the loaning syndicate, and the concessions 
made to England will inure quite as much to 
the advantage of the United States. Mean- 
while it is to be noted, as bearing directly on 
the Eastern question, that Japan is pressing 
on her naval preparations with the greatest 
energy. 


2) 


Last week’s develupments in West Africa 
were seemingly definite enough to permit 
of important statements by M. Hanotaux, 
Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs dis- 
avowed any intention on the part of his Gov- 
ernment of invading Soko’o, and this gave to 
the English Premier a welcome chance of at 
last announcing some clearing on the African 
horizon, long overclouded. Sokoto is south of 
the Anglo-French boundary running from Say 
on the river Niger eastward to Lake Chad. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech later in the week 
had the effect, however, of entirely destroy- 
ing the influence of the others. The Colonial 
Secretary claimed, in short, that M. Hano- 
taux had been playing a trick on the British ; 
that the assurance from Paris referred to 
only one phase of the situation, Sokoto, and, 
further, that the phrase “no knowledge of 
the presence of French troops in the Sokoto 
country” was nothing but a verbal shuffle. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain's 
fears are unfounded, for as far back as early 
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in 1890 France acknowledged Sokoto to be 
within the British sphere of influence. Later 
in that year the Anglo-French treaty was 
signed by which the boundary was estab- 
lished as running from Say to Borua on Lake 
Chad along the thirteenth parallel. Mr. 
Chamberlain called attention last week to the 
important fact that present difficulties had 
not arisen regarding the delimitation of the 
Say-Borua line, but in the delimitation west 
of the Niger. Commenting on the above 
treaty, the “Journal des Débats” said in 
1890 : “ We have had recognized as ours all the 
Upper Niger and the great bend of the river 
down to Say. . . . To the south of this point 
and of the parallel which passes through it 
are territories which appear relatively rich 
and populous ; these will not be ours.” The 
“ République Frangaise” of the same date 
said: “The line from Say to Lake Chad 
places the kingdoms of Borgu, Sokoto, Bornu, 
the richest and most populous parts of the 
Soudan, within the British sphere.” The 
French even acknowledged as British terri- 
tory not only everything south of Say, but 
also the territory between Say and Bussa, 
west of the Niger and north of Lagos, the 
very territory now in question as to its western 
boundary before the international commission 
now sitting in Paris. France’s present con- 
tention is that the boundary should be drawn 
from the end of the settled boundary between 
those neighboring colonies on the Gulf of 
Guinea, British Lagos, and French Dahomey, 
on the tenth parallel to Bussa on the river 
Niger. Northerly from this point, it is 
claimed, the French shall occupy the west 
bank and the English the east. 


8 


In addition to all this the French have in- 
formed the English that not only in Nigeria, 
but also in the Nile Valley, claims to a sphere 
of influence shall no longer rest on previous 
treaties, but on actual occupation. This is 
specially aimed at the treaty concluded some 
years ago by the British with the Kings of 
Bussa, Gurma, Nupe, Ilorin, and Yoruba. 
The French were informed of these treaties, 
but no protest was made. Acting under 
their new interpretation of international obli- 
gations, they have now seized the towns of 
Bussa and Nikki. The struggles of each 
colonizing power, it may be added, are not 
so much for territorial extension as for trade, 
yet such extension is necessary to trade. 
The French lines of extension reach from 
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sea to sea, from Algiers to Dahomey, with 
the Senegalese west coast thrown in; then 
another line from Senegal on the Atlantic to 
Obok on the Indian Ocean. The establish- 
ment of each of these lines must meet with 
British opposition, for they check the natural 
development of British possessions. As to 
the result, it is easy to see that M. Hanotaux 
would be glad to divert French excitement 
from anti-Semitism at home to army glorifi- 
cation abroad; on the other hand, France is 
ill prepared for a war in the swamp lands, 
and the French Republic seems more unstable 
than ever. For the benefit of commerce it is 
to be hoped that the victory will lie with the 
greater of the two colonizing nations and the 
exponent of free trade. 


® 
The Outlook’s Prize 
Competition 


In its eighth annual Recreation Number 
(published on June 5, 1897), The Outlook 
offered three prizes, in amount $100, $50, 
and $25, for the best three accounts of sum- 
mer vacation experiences illustrated with 
photographs taken by the authors. The 
competition was limited to subscribers and 
members of the immediate families of sub- 
scribers. On January 15 (the date set for 
the closing of the competition), one hundred 
and ninety-seven articles had been received, 
each with from four to ten or more photo 
graphs, besides a few articles which admit. 
tedly did not comply with the conditions of 
the contest, and were therefore at once re- 
turned. Articles and pictures have been 
carefully considered with reference both to 
the excellence of the pictures and the literary 
merit and interest of the articles, and we now 
have the pleasure of announcing the results 
of the competition as follows: 

First Prize 

J. STOGDELL STOKES, 1010 Chestnut 

Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa. “ 4 Fishing Trip.” 
Second Prize 

Mrs. SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, 231 
Seventy-first Street, New York City. 
Uplands.” 


West 
Pa The 


Third Prize 
C. F. PEARIS, Helena, Mont. “ Zhe Cruise 
of the Kodak.” 
Special Mention 
Marie P. Bond, Minneapolis, Minn. 
William L. Brown, Hampton, Va. 
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C. H. Crandall, Springdale, Conn. 

Arthur A. Dean, Danielson, Conn. 

G. R. Fisher, 263 Lake Avenue, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

Helen P. Gatch, Salem, Ore. 

G. S. Herschell, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Miss E. Knapp, Comstock, Mich. 

W. W. Leete, Rockford, Ill. 

Cora G. Lombard, Winona, Minn. 

Bertha E. Lovewell, 21 Linwood Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Eva Mariotti, Rome, Italy. 

Edwin Russell, Manistee, Mich. 

Annie B. Scoville, Stamford, Conn. 

Adelaide Skeel, Newburg, N. Y. 

Ella G. Smyth, Germantown, Pa. 

Catharine Soper, Alhambra, Cal. 

H. M. Tenney, San José, Cal. 

H. G. Townend, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rho F. Zueblin, Chicago, Il. 


As was stated when the announcement of 
the competition was made, the three articles 
which have gained these prizes, together with 
most or all of the photographs accompanying 
them, will be published in the ninth annual 
Recreation Number of The Outlook, which 
will bear date June 4, 1898. In the same 
number will also be published several others 
of the competing articles to be selected from 
among those named above under the head of 
“Special Mention,” while probably a few 
others will be printed in later numbers. 

The yearly publication of a Recreation 
Number, devoted chiefly to out-of-door pleas- 
ures and to the extension of wholesome 
vacation tastes, has long been one of the 
most characteristic and welcome evidences 
of the mutual friendship between readers and 
editors. The contest just closed has had, 
we are convinced, a strong influence in de- 
veloping in its participants the intelligent 
study of nature. The articles describe many 
phases of outdoor life—the picturesque, the 
beautiful, the athletic, and often the humor- 
ous. They come, not only from almost or 
quite every State in the Union, but from the 
Arctic Circle, the South African jungle, the 
Swiss lakes, and the Italian cities. The pho- 
tographs range from the crudest attempts of 
the tyro to the results of true art-work. We 
congratulate the winners of the prizes and those 
who are honored with the “special mention,” 
and we desire also to recognize the work done 
by the competitors not so successful; the lat- 
ter have, as a rule, shown good taste in their 
selection of subjects, and the average merit 
oi their photographic and literary work is dis- 
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tinctly higher than might be expected in a 
contest made under these special conditions. 


& 
Wait! 


That there is serious danger of war with 
Spain is a fact to which the most hopeful 
and the most peace-loving cannot shut their 
eyes. Either one of two causes might lead 
to such war: the disaster to the Maine; the 
continuance of the barbarous internecine war 
in Cuba. Respecting both of these questions 
the attitude of the American public should be 
one of patient waiting for more light. 

A commission has been appointed by our 
Government to investigate the cause of the 
disaster to the Maine. Pending this investi- 
gation and the report thereon, the public may 
safely disregard all rumors and reports as to 
results reached. Yarns which Jack-tars have 
spun are of no more value printed in a news- 
paper than when told in the forecastle. Re- 
ports from journals whose enterprise is ex- 
hibited in the arts of invention rather than in 
those of discovery are entitled to no respect, 
and the tenth lie is certainly not more valu- 
able because it has been preceded by nine 
others. The commission officially declares 
that no report will proceed from it until 
the full report is given, and all surmise and 
rumors to the contrary may be at once dis- 
missed as falsehoods. We gave last week a 
very imperfect catalogue of the lies which 
have been told in certain of our journals; to 
the credit of the American press be it said 
that these are the exceptions, and that as a 
rule the great dailies have been sober and 
self-restrained. 

We are still of the judgment expressed last 
week, that all the indications with which the 
public are acquainted point to the conclusion 
that the disaster was due to an accident. 
Should the pending investigation compel a 
different conclusion, it does not follow that 
we must straightway declare war against 
Spain. Ifitshould be proved that the Maine 
was destroyed by an assailant from without, 
the question would still remain, Who was the 
assailant? If it were some individual, acting 
without the knowledge or co-operation of the 
Spanish Government, that Government might 
and probably wou'd be responsible to do all 
that can be done to repair the irreparable 
damage wrought. If it were ready to fulfill 
this obligation, we could ask nomore. Even 
if it should be proved that there was an 
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assault, and that it was made with the conniv- 
ance of officials of the Spanish Government, 
if that Government should disavow the crime, 
and should show itself ready to make such 
reparation as justice demands, and as is pos- 
sible, it would be a poor satisfaction to us to 
refuse the proffer, and, acting on the princi- 
ple of a tooth for a tooth and an eye for an 
eye, insist on destroying as much Spanish 
property and as many Spanish lives as would 
be supposed an equivalent for the American 
property and lives destroyed with the Maine. 
America is a strong nation; it can afford to 
act with the dignity and the patience which 
befit strength. We believe that in his atti- 
tude towards this question the President rep- 
resents the real spirit of America. 

The Outlock has always held that the time 
may come when humanity will require the 
United States to intervene in order to pre- 
vent the barbaric and desolating warfare 
which has so long devastated Cuba. Our 
situation is analogous to that of one who 
hears domestic quarreling going on in his 
neighbor's house. If he is wise, his general 
policy will be not to interfere. But the 
quarrel may take such dimensions and assume 
such forms as to make interference a duty. 
This principle has been recognized in the 
official utterances both of President Cleve- 
land and of President McKinley. But re- 
specting this duty of the Nation toward Cuba, 
it is also necessary for the people to wait for 
further information. The journals whose 
lies concerning the Maine have been discov- 
ered are not to be trusted in their statements 
respecting the Cuban war. Even the most 
careful and veracious journals have been 
liable to be misled. Congress has asked the 
Administration for information, and it is cer- 
tain that at no distant date such information 
as is of a trustworthy character, and can 
properly be made public, will be laid before 
Congress and so before the people. Until 
this is done, the people, as well as Congress 
and the Administration, should wait—Con- 
gress and the people for information; the 
Administration for the will of the people 
expressed through Congress, acting on that 
information. 

There are times when war is a necessity ; 
but it is always a terrible necessity. Noth- 
ing less than necessity should impel us to a 
course which would involve war with Spain. 
Until full and accurate information on these 
points is obtained, the duty of the people is 
to wait. 
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Negroes in the Cities 


Atlanta University has just published a 
valuable pamphlet on the “ Social and Physi 
cal Condition of Negroes in Cities.” It is 
the report of an investigation made by colored 
graduates under the direction of the Univer 
sity, and also of the proceedings of a confer. 
ence on Negro City Life, at which only 
negroes took part in the discussions. The 
facts set forth, therefore, are not to be dis- 
credited on the ground that the separation oi 
races has prevented knowledge or distorted 
that which was obtained. The five cities 
covered in the report are Atlanta, Ga., Bal 
timore, Md., Charleston, S. C., Memphis. 
Tenn., and Richmond, Va. The averag: 
death-rate of the whites in these cities during 
the fifteen years ending in 1895 was 21 per 
thousand; the average death-rate among the 
colored was 36 per thousand. In other words. 
the death-rate among the negroes was 74 pe! 
cent, greater than among the whites. The 
reasons assigned by the negro investigators fo1 
the excessive death-rate among their race are 
of especial interest. In the first place, they 
find that it is not due so largely as has been 
supposed to the overcrowding of tenements. 
Only one-tenth of the negro families investi- 
gated lived in one-room houses. In the next 
place, they find that the sanitary condition of 
the houses is not primarily responsible for the 
terrible death-rate. The first positive cause 
assigned for the greater mortality among 
negroes is the éxcessive numbers of colored 
women who must daily abandon their children 
by going out to work to help support their 
families. Only one colored man in four, it 
was found, supported his family without 
assistance. The negro investigators are quite 
lenient in their judgment upon negro men for 
the condition thus revealed. They point out 
that these men are excluded from many kinds 
of work because at the South white men re 
fuse to work with them at the bench or in 
the mills. This is quite true, but if the white 
men who perform the more favored manual! 
work to the exclusion of negroes should pe! 
form less favored work instead, the quantit) 
of work to be done by the negroes would not 
be increased. The negro men are more idle 
than white men, not because there is less 
work that they can do, but because publi: 
sentiment among the negroes, as among the 
Indians, excuses idleness among the men anc 
permits the hard work to be done by women 
The other reason assigned by the investigators 














A Lenten 


for the great mortality among their race is 
the general ignorance and disregard of the 
laws of health. For these intellectual and 
moral evils the intellectual and moral reme- 
dies are at hand, if the schools and churches 
will perform their duties in this matter. 


® 


The Student Volunteer 
Movement 


Those who fear that Institutional Chris- 
tianity is on the wane, that churches are 
dying out, that the missionary spirit is nearly 
extinct, that prayer is a lost art, and that con- 
secration to Christian service belongs to a 
past age of faith, are recommended to read 
the account of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions reported on another 
page. That the great Convention which 


gives occasion for this report is something 
more than a mass-meeting which fires by num- 
bers a fervor that expires when the meeting 
is over, is apparent from the figures there 
reported, as, for example, the growth of con- 
tributions by students to the foreign mis- 
sionary cause, from $5,000 eight years ago 


to $40,000 the past year. That the Move- 
ment is thoroughly sane is evident from one 
result produced by it—the introduction of 
the study of missions into the curriculum of 
several institutions as the result of its influ- 
ence. That it is free from that emotionalism 
which, divorced from judgment, creates an 
enthusiasm as short-lived as it is vocifer- 
ous, is apparent from the clear discrimina- 
tion which its members make between evan- 
gelization and Christianization. As our corre- 
spondent well says, “Christendom itself is 
but partially Christianized even now. But 
to preach the Gospel to all men in ail 
lands—that is, to evangelize the lands—is not 
beyond hope.” This Movement means, this 
seems to us clear, a new birth of a wise, well- 
ordered, sane, Christian enthusiasm, among 
the young men and young women of the more 
educated and cultured class of America. 
Couple the fact of this great movement with 
the analogous movements of life out of which 
have grown in this century the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and the King’s Daughters, 
and it seems to us that he who despairs of 
the Church of Christ, or thinks it dead or 
d\ing, or losing its influence on young men, 
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or failing to reach and affect the lives of the 
educated, is either singularly ignorant of the 
facts of current history, or predetermined 
not to understand their meaning. There isa 
blind optimism, doubtless; but there is a 
pessimism quite as blind. And to fail to see 
the hopeful signs of our Church and National 
life is as great an indication of dimness of 
vision as to fail to see its perils. 

We congratulate the Christian churches 
on this great undenominational movement, 
added to the great undenominational move- 
ments which have preceded it; and we can- 
not but think that the ecclesiastic is blind in- 
deed who does not see that it is not sectarian 

ropagandism, nor any form of missionary 
effort which labors under the suspicion of sec- 
tarian propagandism, but the undenomina- 
tional consecration to God, inspired by a 
simple and single faith in him, which awakens 
the enthusiasm and attracts the youth of our 
century. 


8 
A Lenten Thought 


True Abstinence 


The collect in the Prayer-Book for the 
first Sunday in Lent contains this significant 
petition: “ Give us grace to use such absti- 
nence that, our flesh being subdued to the 
spirit, we may ever obey thy godly motions 
in righteousness and true holiness.” In these 
words the Christian conception of the use of 
abstinence is clearly set forth: it is to bring 
the body into subjection to the spirit. There 
is no magic in abstinence; no mechanical 
efficiency; the denials of the body are not, 
in themselves, acts of holiness, and do not 
store up for a man good will in heaven. 
There is no virtue in abstinence as an end; 
there is great virtue in itas a means. The 
denial of the body was carried so far during 
the monastic period that it became distinctly 
un-Christian ; now the reaction has been car- 
ried so far that the possible uses of absti- 
nence have been forgotten by many people. 
The highest type of man has long ceased 
to be the ascetic; it is to Christ, not to 
John the Baptist, that men turn to-day for 
the highest illustration of the highest life. 
The partialistic view is always easier to 
take than the inclusive view; the partialistic 
life is always easier to live than the whole 
life. In one case the problem is simplified 
by striking out some of its most perplexing 
elements; in the other case living is made 
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easier by eliminating a great class of tempta 
tions. The man who sought refuge in the 
solitude of the desert did not find the peace 
he sought, because he carried the gravest 
difficulties with him; but his personal prob- 
lem was simplified by retreating from the 
temptations which come through human rela- 
tions of all kinds. It was nota victory which 
the anchorite won; it was immunity from 
many dangers by leaving the field. It is far 
easier to deny the body absolutely than to 
hold it in loyal subjection to the spirit. It is 
one of the divinest characteristics of the 
teaching and example of Christ that in both 
the reality and the dignity of all things which 
God has made are fully recognized; not re- 
jection. but subordination of the lower to the 
higher is held up as the rule of life. What- 
ever helps, therefore, to bring the body into 
the service of the spirit is of lasting value ; 
and abstinence, rightly understood and used, 


is sometimes one of the most efficient aids of 
the spirit. 


® 


Work and Culture 
The Pain of Youth 


It is the habit of the poets, and of many 
who are poets neither in vision nor in faculty, 
to speak of youth as if it were a period of 
unshadowed gayety and pleasure, with no 
consciousness of responsibility and no sense 
of care. The freshness of feeling, the delight 
in experience, the joy of discovery, the un- 
spent vitality which welcomes every morning 
as a challenge to one’s strength, invest youth 
with a charm which art is always striving to 
preserve, and which men who have passed 
beyond it remember with a sense of pathos; 
for the morning of life comes but once, and 
when it fades something goes. which never 
returns. There are ample compensations, 
there are higher joys and deeper insights and 
relationships; but a magical charm which 
touches all things and turns them to gold, 
vanishes with the morning. In reaching its 
perfection of beauty the flower must part 
with the dewy promise of its earliest growth. 

All this is true of youth, which in many 
ways symbolizes the immortal part of man’s 
nature, and must be, therefore, always beauti- 
ful and sacred to him. But it is untrue that 
the sky of youth has no clouds and the spirit 
of youth no ¢ares; on the contrary, no period 
of life is in many ways more painful. The 


finer the organization and the greater the 
ability, the more difficult and trying the ex 
periences through which the youth passes 
George Eliot has pointed out a striking pecu 
liarity of childish grief in the statement thai 
the child has no background of other griefs 
against which the magnitude of its presen: 
sorrow may be measured. While that sorrow 
lasts it is complete, absolute, and hopeless, be 
cause the child has no memory of other trial 
endured, of other sorrows survived. In this 
fact about the earliest griefs lies the source 
also of the pains of youth. The young man is 
an undeveloped power; he is largely ignorant 
of his own capacity, often without inward 
guidance towards his vocation; he is unad 
justed to the society in which he must find a 
place for himself. He is full of energy and 
aspiration, but he does not know how to ex 
pend the one or realize the other. His soul 
has wings, but he cannot fly because, like the 
eagle, he must have space on the ground 
before he rises in theair. If his imagination 
is active, he has moments of rapture, days of 
exaltation, when the world seems to lie before 
him clear from horizon to horizon. His hours 
of study overflow with the passion for knowl- 
edge, and his hours of play are haunted by 
beautiful or noble dreams. The world is full 
of wonder and mystery, and the young ex- 
plorer is impatient to be on his journey. No 
plan is then too great to be accomplished, 
no moral height too difficult to be attained. 
After all that has been said, the rapture otf 
youth, when youth means opportunity, re 
mains unexpressed. No poet will ever en 
tirely compass it, as no poet will ever quite 
ensnare in speech the measureless joy of 
those festival mornings in June when Nature 
seems on the point of speaking in human 
language. 

But this rapture is inward ; it has its source 
in the earliest perception of the richness of 
life and man’s capacity to appropriate it. It 
is the rapture of discovery, not of possession ; 
the rapture of promise, not of achievement. 
It is without the verification of experience o1 
the corroborative evidence of performance. 
Youth is possibility ; that is its charm, its joy. 
and its power; but it is also its limitation. 
There lies before it the real crisis through 
which every man of parts and power passes: 
the development of the inward force and the 
adjustment of the personality to the order o! 
life. The shadow of that crisis is never 
quite absent from those radiant skies which 
the poets love to recall; the uncertainty o! 
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that supreme issue in experience is never 
quite out of mind. Siegfried must meet the 
dragon before he can climb those heights on 
which, encircled by fire, his ideal is to take 
the form and substance of reality; and the 
prelusive notes of that fateful struggle are 
heard long before the sword is forged or the 
hour of destiny has come. 

There is no test of character more severe 
or difficult to bear than the suspense of wait- 
ing. The man who can act eases his soul 
under the greatest calamities ; but he who is 
compelled to wait, unless he be of hardy 


fiber, eats his heart out in a futile despair.’ 


Troops will endure losses when they are 
caught up in the stir of acharge which would 
demoralize and scatter them if they were com- 
pelled to halt under the relentless guns of 
masked batteries. Now, the characteristic 
trial of youth is this experience of waiting at 
a moment when the whole nature craves ex- 
pression and the appeasement of action. The 
greater the volume of energy in the man who 
has yet to find his vocation and place, the more 
trying the ordeal. There are moments in the 
life of the young imagination when the very 
splendor of its dreams fills the soul with de- 
spair, because there seems no hope of giving 
them outward reality; and the clearer the con- 
sciousness of the possession of power, the 
more poignant the feeling that it may find no 
channel through which to add itself to the 
impulsion which drives forward the work of 
society. 

The reality of this crisis in spiritual expe- 
rience—the adjustment between the person- 
ality and the physical, social, and industrial 
order in which it must find its place and 
task—is the measure of its possible painful- 
ness. It is due, perhaps, to the charm which 
invests youth, as one looks back upon it from 
maturity or age, that its pain is forgotten and 
that sympathy withheld which youth craves 


_often without knowing why it craves. A 


helpful comprehension of the phase of ex- 
perience through which he is passing is often 
the supreme need of the ardent young spirit. 
His pain has its roots in his ignorance of his 
own powers and of the world. He strives 
again and again to put himself in touch with 
organized work; he takes up one task after 
another in a fruitless endeavor to succeed. 
He does not know what he is fitted to do, 
and he turns helplessly from one form of 
work for which he has no faculty to another 
tor which he has less. His friends begin to 
think of him as a ne’er-do-weel; and, more 





pathetic still, the shadow of failure begins to 
darken his own spirit. And yet it may be 
that in this halting, stumbling, ineffective 
human soul, vainly striving to put its hand to 
its task, there is some rare gift, some splen- 
did talent, waiting for the ripe hour and the 
real opportunity! In such a crisis sympa- 
thetic comprehension is invaluable, but it is 
rarely given, and the youth works out his 
problem in isolation. If he is courageous 
and persistent, he finds his place at last ; and 
work brings peace, strength, self-comprehen- 
sion. 
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The Spectator has been led to think of 
advertisements by seeing it announced that 
the Treasury deficit will be decreased if, as 
proposed, the publishers of mere advertising 
sheets are cut off from the privilege of send- 
ing myriads of tons of “sample copies” 
through the mails at the lower-than-cost rate 
conceded to genuine newspapers. Once the 
Spectator caught himself wondering who 
reads the monotonous columns of fine-print 
“ads” in a sextuple Sunday sheet. But he 
is well aware that, were he rash enough to 
occupy the obscurest nook in that wilderness 
of words with a two-line request for a book- 
keeper or errand-boy, he would never forget 
the deluge of applications consequent. Thus 
he has learned not to think, even while wearily 
sitting through the dullest sermonizing, that 
what interests him not interests nobody. 
Nay, he believes there is more of human in 
terest latent in those prosing announcements 
which he commonly skips than in all of the 
daily print beside. For what interest of 
his in the big head-lines about Cuba or the 
London fire is comparable to that of the in- 
tending shoppers who scan notices of special 
sales, or of the situation-seekers who search the 
columns of “ wants”? Warm is the trysting- 
place where desire inarticulate finds its mate 
in desire articulate in print. These are the 
motive-power of the world—human desires— 
the thing of commanding interest. Snow- 
bound travelers have beguiled detention by 
reading the advertisements. 

A heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize 
might often profitably study these currents of 
desires sceking each other, where sadness 
and smiles dwell together, the quest for some 
lost one beside the want of a Boy to Open 
Oysters with References, 
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The Spectator has met with a remark of 
the Greek scholar Porson, that a single Athe- 
nian newspaper would be worth all the com- 
mentators on Aristophanes. The editorials 
of sixty years ago do not average in interest 
for us as high as the “ads ""—e.g., the notice 
that the novel steamship on her return voy- 
age will take letters at a dollar each. The 
Spectator, who retains youthful memories of 
advertisements proclaimed at street-corners 
by the town-crier with his bell, has wondered 
how they managed it in the Empire City in 
the first century. The Acta Diurna (“ Daily 
Doings”), first issued at Rome under Julius 
Cesar as an official gazette, admitted no ad- 
vertisements—a vacuity lately imposed by 
way of punishment on four German journals 
for injudicious editing. The lack of news- 
papers and bil!-boards was supplied, at least 
in Pompeii, by inscriptions (grafitz) scratched 
on walls and other exposed surfaces with a 
sharp stylus, or scrawled with red chalk. 
Theatrical, political, and other matters of 
public interest were thus given currency. 
Curiously similar to the requests to vote for 
So-and-so which mottle our bill-boards at 
election time is the Pompeiian gvaffto: 
“ Ball-players, I beg you make A. Vettius 
Firmus zdile [city inspector], a man worthy 
of the public service.” In this appeal to the 
ball-players’ vote the Spectator recognizes a 
clearly classical precedent for the modern 
“wheelman’s candidate.” 


® 


The proprietors of the walls thus inscribed 
doubtless occasionally resented what they 
must have deemed a disfigurement. But the 
Spectator in his antiquarian interest finds it 
impossible not to condone the trespass for 
the addition, however slight, which it has 
made to our knowledge of the practical poli- 
tics of that day. But as an extenuating 
precedent for the modern trespassers who 
disfigure rock-scenery with recommendations 
of “ Salvacea” it cannot be admitted, at least 
outside of volcanic neighborhoods such as 
that of Vesuvius. Some spots of earth must 
be held sacred against the advertising fiend. 
And yet he, or she, has been found, if report 
speaks truly, even in an English cemetery, 
pooling profit and loss in this sacrilegious 
style: 

Departed to the heavenly Zion, 
We mourn the landlord of the Zon. 


Submissive to the heavenly Will, 
His wife attends the business still. 
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That not even churches are sacrosanct from 
such violators notices sent to the pulpit occa- 
sionally attest. Nor are the churches them- 
selves above criticism in this matter. The 
Spectator has sometimes wished that lessons 
in puffery connected with notices of fairs, 
etc., preceding the sermon had not been made 
a part of the service. Better were it also for 
certain preachers, who advertise to the curi- 
ous crowd that they will speak on such sub- 
jects as “ The Jawbone of an Ass,” to imitate 
the dignified reserve which distinguishes the 
self-respecting medical practitioner from most 
other men, as the man who never advertises 
himself. 


@ 


The Spectator fears that not all readers of 
advertisements make due allowance for the 
“personal equation” therein. Nowhere is 
the discrimination between subjective im- 
pressions and objective reality more needful 
both for prudence and for charity. One may 
recall the case of a noted preacher tried by a 
church court for alleged falsehoods, who was 
acquitted on the sorry ground that, being a 
man of warm sympathies, he could not always 
distinguish between the subjective feeling 
and the objective fact. In reading advertise- 
ments of self-styled « best” cough-medicines. 
newspapers, and many other commodities of 
the superlative degree, the Spectator has 
been, for the moment, in David’s tempei 
when in his haste he said, “ All men are 
liars.” He has even nodded assent to the 
Scotch paraphrast, “ Ye said it in your haste, 
Davie, but had ye been here ye might 
ha’ said it at your leisure, my mon.” Yet 
these fond proclamations are of the same 
yarn as the mother’s estimate of her first 
born, Still, the Spectator thinks that the 
note to the reader which has crept into the 
text of Matthew xxiv.—“ Let him that read- 
eth understand ’—might prove as salutary a 
heading to the advertising pages as the cau- 
tion against pickpockets displayed in crowd- 
ed resorts. Nor can the Spectator easily 
pardon persons who would be ashamed to 
strut on the sidewalk for their proneness to 
strut in print. It seems to be explicable 
only as a relic of our brute inheritance, in 
which the ape, the hog, and the tiger are 
apparent, and the peacock also. In favor o! 
this explanation it might be urged that the 
propensity to strut is most apparent in those 
members of the race who are at the shortest 
remove from animal conditions—to wit, small 
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boys, and the barbarian heroes, one of whom 
the small boy at school finds remarking in 
Latin to a lady strangely met on the sea- 
shore, 

I am the pious AZneas, famous beyond the sky. 


® 


The great name of Afneas marks the art 
of blowing one’s own trumpet as a distinctly 
classical accomplishment, and, as such, unim- 
peachable by the virtuoso, if not by the vir- 
tuous. Yet the Spectator thinks that the 
late Mr. Barnum might have considered him- 
self as going “one better” than A®neas, as 
showing how one might get others to blow 
his trumpet. As a getter of gratuitous ad- 
vertisements—for instance, by the wails of 
English children at his carrying off their 
favorite elephant—no one has surpassed him, 
though illustrious heretics in our time have 
to thank their prosecutors for a large item of 
such service unwittingly rendered. That 
this service may be performed by indirection 
ingenious minds are aware, as by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Anthony Comstock de- 
sires to suppress a certain book, thereby 
creating a demand for it by appeal to the 
constitutional principle of hunger for forbid- 
den fruit. The proverb, “damned by faint 
praise.” is also true in the converse form, 
praised by strong damns, and our recent 
President was loved for the enemies he made. 
The Spectator has noted that salaried 
speakers, as a class, are much more in favor 
of gratuitous advertisements in the form of 
press reports than lecturers who depend on 
the sale of tickets to their prelections. He 
has lately noticed a public growl in print, by 
an esteemed preacher of one of the large 
ecclesiastical bodies, that certain preachers 
of the small denominations were getting 
more than their share of it. No prudent 
preacher spares carefulness to stand well 
with the reporters. The Spectator noted a 
case not long ago, where the press of a West- 
ern city squared accounts with a preacher by 
adopting toward him the policy of silence, 
called “ burking,” from the name of a mur- 
derer who suffocated his victims «Say all 
the hard things of me you please,” said Mr. 
Barnum, “but don't omit to mention my 
show.” 


@ 


Self-laudation, of course, marks the adver- 
tiser as yet in the barbaric stage from the 
point of view of the artist spirit, which dis- 
dains to sound a trumpet before it “as the 
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hypocrites do,” and relies fur praise upon its 
works. The Spectator is not insensible to the 
difficulty in which the ezsthetically-minded 
advertiser is placed betweca his natural re- 
serve and the public duty of letting his neigh- 
bors know how much he wishes to do for 
them. It is just this difficulty which has 
given birth to that new kind of art which 
brightens the dull street-cars with its epi- 
grams, and makes the ugliest fence a thing 
of beauty with its posters. Here the most 
modest reference fails not of its reward, the 
persuasive effect being all the stronger in not 
proceeding from the bare word of a stranger, 
but from one’s own conviction that the sub- 
ject of such clever allusion must be itself a 
clever thing. This new craft the Spectator 
has discovered not to be, as commonly sup- 
posed, of the fix de siécle sort. Some sixty 
years ago the London proprietor of a certain 
pill, with a style that still gives points to 
tyros, attached the great name of Dante to 
his concoction. Nor should this seem utterly 
incongruous, since the noble Florentine doubt- 
less hoped that his “ Inferno ” might have for 
some of his contemporaries the wholesome 
effect of a purgative pill. 


® 


In this rise of advertising into a fine art 
the Spectator has found hope that other pro- 
saic forms of work are to take on forms of 
grace—as has been observed in the lawns and 
shrubbery which beautify the houses of de- 
tention known as railway stations, and in the 
white angel raiment of Colonel Waring's 
street-sweepers. Even more desirable is it 
that the range of utility as well as beauty 
should be expanded. Much would the world 
gain if the $200,000 spent yearly in filling 
the public eye with a popular soap could be 
applied in bringing together many people 
who still are painfully fumbling after each 
other in a sort of blindman’s buff. So com- 
paratively modern is advertising. the earliest 
specimen of which appeared in England in 
1648, that evolutionists can count on much 
further progress in pruning its excesses and 
supplying its defects. While the vender of 
a worthless panacea reaps fortune from the 
folly attracted by his windy puffing, ’tis pity 
that there is yet no better directory for the 
men in all professions who want work to the 
very work that wants them. Tne nobility of 
labor suffers for want of mobility. But for 
more of this and other good things the Spec- 
tator will trust the twentieth century. 
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FRANCES E, WILLARD 


From a drawing made for The Outlook by Mr. V. Gribayédoft 
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Frances E. Willard 


By Lady Henry Somerset 


The recent death of Miss Willard makes of peculiar interest, at this time, everything relat- 


ing to her life and career. 


The following paragraphs are taken from an illustrated article 


on Miss Willard by Lady Henry Somerset, first printed in The Outlook of June 27, 1896. 
We have selected those passages of the original article which show the characteristics of the 


woman in her personal relations and traits. 


Last week, it will be remembered, The Outlook 


reviewed the events of Miss Willard’s career, and gave its estimate of her work and services. 


—THE EDITORS. ‘ 


N October, 1891, I stood for the first 
I time on the platform of the railway sta- 
tion in the «classic town” of Evanston. 
| had only landed in America a few weeks, 
but my steps were naturally bent to the 
Mecca of White Ribboners. .. . Like all 
temperance women good and true, I had 
placed Miss Willard’s image in the inmost 
shrine where I pay loyal devotion to those 
rare spirits who lead the ranks of reform; 
and_yet, as the train glided towards Evanston, 
I felt that our idols seem made but to be 
shattered, and this one also might possibly 
shortly be dashed ‘violently to the ground. 
On the platform she awaited my coming—a 
delicate, fragile figure in a pretty blue dress, 
her small hand shading her eyes as she looked 
about attentively seeking her guest; and as 
she came toward me I saw a face so kind 
and frank that it seemed as though the peace- 
ful simplicity of childhood had somehow re- 
mained unruffled by the chilling blasts of life. 
A few minutes later I was in Rest Cottage, 
as it was then in its completeness; for since 
that day the sun has set on that great life 
that was the center of the home circle. Mrs. 
Willard stood there then in the doorway to 
meet me, erect and queenly still, in spite of 
her eighty-seven years! She greeted me 
with that gentle kindness that showed at once 
her innate refined and quiet dignity ; and as 
we sat round the supper-table that night, 
amid the dainty, bright, yet simple surround- 
ings of that charming home, and, later, 
gathered round the open hearth in Miss Wil- 
lard’s “den,” or walked next day on the 
pretty lawn with its trees and flowers, grape 
arbor, and rustic dovecote, I felt that, in all 
my wanderings up and down the world, I had 
never found a more harmonious home. 
Capacity for work, untiring and unremit- 
ting, is one of the great characteristics which 
the close friendship of these years has re- 
vealed; and, save when sleeping, I have never 





seen her idle. She knows no days of leisure ; 
on the cars, out walking or driving, her hand is 
always busy making notes, or her brain plan- 
ning, thinking, devising some new method to 
help forward the welfare of all the various 
enterprises with which she is connected. The 
secret of her success has perhaps lain in this, 
that she has set herself towards her aim, and 
nothing would tempt her from that goal. The 
most glorious mountain scenery will not de- 
ter her from accomplishing the allotted task 
she has in mind. She has written her annual 
address with her back to the White Mountains, 
determined to see nothing but her work. On 
the Hudson, one glorious day, sooner than 
not accomplish her task, when all were re- 
joicing in the radiant beauty of that most 
wonderful scene, Frances Willard sat below 
because she “‘ had work to do” for a coming 
Chautauqua meeting. 

During these past years this indomitable 
energy has been turned to pioneer work, and 
Miss Willard, having set herself the hercu- 
lean task, or “stint,” as she called it, in re- 
membrance of the old farm days, of visiting 
every city of 10,000 inhabitants, and gener- 
ally those that had but 5,000, accomplished 
in a few years a work that it would have 
taken many women a lifetime to build up. 
During those long days of travel her faithful 
and devoted companion, Anna Gordon, has 
told me of the ceaseless letters, articles, 
leaflets, that flew from her busy hand. Often 
she arrived after a weary day’s journey only 
in time to go to the platform and face that 
great pitiless public which, in spite of its 
kindness and good nature, so little under- 
stands the vitality that is poured out when 
the speaker gives up himself and lays his best 
at its feet. 

As a speaker Miss Willard is in her way 
unique, with a wonderful combination of elo- 
quence, pathos, and humor; a sense of pro- 
portion and an understanding of her audience 
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that make her utterance a-ways harmonious 
with their requirements. It is probably this 
power of “rapport ” with other souls that has 
been her greatest talent—the quick under- 
standing that always seizes the perspective of 
every circumstance from another’s angle of 
vision, and the intense humanness of the 
woman. The most difficult crises have been 
often averted by the gentle touch and the 
whispered explanation, “See here, honey !” 
and who could fail to feel that ill humor, bit- 
terness, and carping must be laid aside, and 
that larger-souled charity reign which seemed 
to raiiate from the heart of the President till 
the darkest corners lurking in the human mind 
were touched by its warmth and genial glow! 

Among those characteristics which have 
often struck me I may mention her utter 
absence of self-assertion. 1 have sometimes 
smild when I have listened to conversations 
between her and younger workers. They 
will tell her all they have done, their opinion 
on questions to the consideration of which 
she has given her life, and no word will ever 
escape her either of all she has accomplished 
or all she knows upon the subject. The 
gentle question will draw on the eager talker, 
who too often takes most literally the apho- 
rism that it “is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

A great surrender is the price paid for all 
real success. Frances Willard was early 
called to choose between the pleasant path of 
culture and self-advancement and the dusty 
highway of the reformer. In 1871 she was 
elected the first President of the Women’s 
College in Evanston. Her great capacity for 
leadership soon showed itself, and the ex- 
traordinary influence she obtained over the 
minds of her pupils was manifest in that de- 
velopment of individual character which has 
been her constant care. 

Like many other speakers, her call to ad- 
dress large audiences came to her as by an 
accident rather than by design. During the 
years 1868 to 1870, Miss Willard had enjoyed 
rare opportunities for travel in Europe and 
in the East, and at a women’s missionary 
meeting in Chicago she had spoken of her 
visions of anew chivalry—the modern crusade 
which the women of her country should enter 
upon: the chivalry of justice; the justice 
that gives to woman a fair chance to be all 
that God meant her. The next day a wealthy, 
well-known Methodist called on her, and en- 
treated her to use the remarkable gift she un- 
douitedly possessed, and to speak out to the 
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world al] that God had put into her heart. 
She appealed to her mother for advice, 
and, with characteristic courage, that large- 
hearted woman answered, “ My child, enter 
every open door.” And so it came about 
that Miss Willard addressed a great audience 
in Chicago, and the next day the city papers 
were filled with columns about the eloquence 
of this young woman. In 1874 a very Pen- 
tecost of God swept over the continent, and 
Miss Willard caught the first sound of that 
new language of reform which had been given 
to the women who had been called to join the 
ranks of the crusade against the liquor traffic. 
In that year she resolved to resign her post 
as President of the College. 

In 1878 Miss Willard definitely entered 
the temperance ranks, and was made Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Illinois. The acceptance of this 
offer was, however, coincident with a time of 
severe struggle for this ardent soul. She ad- 
dressed at this period great gatherings of men 
in Chicago at midday, composed principally 
of the denizens of the saloon, the unemployed, 
ard all the flotsam and jetsam of the great 
city. ‘I was glad often to think,” said Miss 
Willard, “when I looked at their pinched 
faces, that I, too, knew what it was to be 
hungry.” 

In 1879 Miss Willard was elected President 
of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and in 1881, accompanied by 
Miss Gordon, she made the tour of all the 
Southern States; and it is a remarkable fact 
that her extraordinary tact enabled her to 
speak along the most advanced lines without 
offending the conservative Southern women. 

Miss Willard has since 1892 been editor- 
in-chief of the “ Union Signal,” the official 
organ of the World’s and National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and to her be- 
longs the honor of having conceived the first 
really great international scheme that was to 
bind women the world over. . . . Perhaps 
nothing could speak more eloquently of the 
culmination of this work than the magnificent 
demonstration held in Albert Hall last year, 
when the fifty countries in which the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union exists were 
represented—‘a great human mosaic,” as 
Canon Wilberforce eloquently described it. 
Her visit to England was the occasion of a 
magnificent recognition of her powers. 

“The best-loved woman in the United 
States” is the saying that I have most often 
heard applied to her in her own country. 
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The New York Fireman’ 


By James R. Sheffield 


Ex-President of the Board of Fire Commissioners 


N fidelity to duty and heroism in its performance, the firemen of the city of New York 

are entitled to the very first rank among the public servants of this country. Few of 

our people have any conception of the risks and dangers that attend the life of a 
fireman in a great city. They are apt to think of him as simply a member of a uniformed 
body of ‘paid public servants called upon to perform certain routine duties, and, perhaps, 
now and then, to face danger if any very large fire should occur. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is not the so-called “ large fires” that try the souls of firemen; and for every deed 
of valor or heroism enacted in the sight of applauding thousands there are a hundred equally 
heroic acts performed at small fires, unseen by the public, known only to their comrades, 
and seldom, if ever, recorded. 

There is scarce a single duty of the service that does not carry with it great risk and call 
for a high degree of nerve and skill. Within a few weeks two members of the New York 
Department and one of the Brooklyn Department have bravely met death while simply 
driving their apparatus through the streets, and in each case it is interesting to note that 
the fire to which they had beeu summoned proved but of trifling moment. In one case, 
which occurred on last Christmas Day, as Engine 34 was proceeding in response to an 
alarm of fire, the driver suddenly discovered a mother and her little daughter, who had just 
alighted from a passing car, standing paralyzed with fear directly in his path. The choice 
of saving their lives or his had to be instantly made, and, with the noblest heroism, the 
brave fireman chose to save them, and, exerting all his strength. he swung his horses to 
the curb, upsetting the apparatus, and was himself crushed to death beneath his heavy 


1 This will be followed by illustrated articles on the New York Police System _by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the Park 
System by.ex-Superintendent Samuel Parsons, Transportation Facilities by Mr. E rnest Ingersoll. the Post-Office 
y Mr. A. E. Palmer, and by other papers on the important municipal activities of the new New York. 
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engine. The man who mounted that driver’s 
seat to take his place knew well that he in 
turn took the dangers also, as was sadly 
proven a few days later, when anowher driver 
was thrown from the seat of a hook and lad- 
der truck by a collision which he was vainly 
trying to avoid, and was trampled to death 
beneath the feet of the splendid horses he 
had tenderly trained and loved. 

During an official connection of some years 
with the New York Fire Department, it was 
my privilege to attend many actual fires, 
frequently riding on the apparatus with the 
firemen. In this way I gained an insight 
into the lives and the work of these men 
which profoundly impressed me with their 
fortitude as well as their zeal and unfailing 
fidelity. I never knew them to be called on 
for duty without reflecting honor upon them- 
selves and their city. It was by arriving 
early at a fire with the engine or hook and 
ladder company first due, that I came to 
know the suffering, and the pluck with which 
it was borne, which accompany even the 
simplest of their duties. Such a fire, for 
instance, as is frequently occasioned by the 
burning of a collection of rags and refuse 
in a cellar, although it may be put out with 
what seems comparative ease, will often make 
a punishing smoke which only those trained 
to thé work can possibly endure. On arriv- 
ing at such a fire, these brave fellows, know- 
ing that it is their duty to locate its exact 
seat, and apparently without thought of their 
own personal suffering, will fling themselves 
on their hands and knees and crawl through 
the blinding smoke with their faces close to 
the floor, where the half-inch of fresher air 
remains the longest, and in this way will 
finally discover, from the kind of smoke and its 
direction, just where the fire is, what it con- 
sists of, and what is necessary to extinguish 
it. A dash of water puts it out, and the 
matter is treated in the official reports as 
“ trifling.” 

But what of the poor fellow who crawled 
in there and did the work, and who, when 
he was finally brought out by his comrades 
into the fresh air, was more dead than alive? 
If he is able to stand on his feet, you will 
probably find him, with bloodshot eyes and 
trembling knees, leaning against the wheel of 
his apparatus, and frequently vomiting pro- 
fusely as the result of those five minutes of 
heroic endurance. A dash of water in his 
face by one of his comrades, an order from 
the officer in charge of his company to “ Take 
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up!’ and he is again on the apparatus, pos:i- 
bly guiding as driver the three spirited horses 
which gallop their way through the crowd«: 
streets of New York back to the quarters 
the company. 

It was in such work as this that a brave 
fellow met his death a few weeks ago ai a 
small cellar fire which had started among the 
coal-bins of a tenement-house. The fire had 
burned away the connection with the gas 
meter (a fact which, of. course. was unknown 
to the firemen), and Fireman Oakley, with one 
of the officers of his company and several 
comrades, forced his way through the smoke 
down into the cellar to locate the fire. The 
atmosphere of the cellar, being charged with 
smoke in which was mixed the gas from the 
escaping meter, was a deadly poison, and be- 
fore the men could realize that fact they were 
overcome and had sunk unconscious to the 
cellar floor. There they were found by their 
associates who had missed them, and they, 
at the peril of their own lives, entered the 
cellar and dragged them out into the open 
air. Four were taken unconscious in ambu- 
lances to the hospitals, but brave Oakley died 
on the sidewalk where he lay. The total 
money damage at this fire was reported as 
less than five hundred dollars. 

When Fireman Reinhart lost his life at the 
cold-storage warehouse fire on Chambers 
Street last spring, by reason of the gases in 
the smoke, nearly fifty of his comrades lay at 
the same time on the sidewalk of the street in 
front of the buildings overcome with the 
noxious vapors. Many of these brave men, 
as they struggled to their feet after recovering 
in part their senses, and learning that Rein- 
hart was still lying at the foot of the ladder 
in the cellar, begged piteously to be allowed 
to again face the deadly fumes in an attempt 
to recover his body. One of them, who had 
himself been overcome, and who afterwards 
made an unsuccessful attempt to reach poor 
Reinhart, was promoted a few years ago for 
one of the most remarkable acts of heroism 
ever known in the Fire Department. A fire- 
man had been pinned under the falling floors 
and beams of a burning building, but was 
still alive, and his cries for help could be 
plainly heard. This man volunteered to crawl 
under this débris and rescue him. He was 
informed by the Battalion Chief in charge 
that it was almost certain death to do so, but 
he answered that he would take the risk. 
Seizing a saw from the hook and ladder truck, 
he crawled on his hands and knees under 
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The New York Fireman 


neath those burning timbers, and, with ~~ (=== 
his clothing frequently on fire. he lay 
on his stomach for almost two hours sawing through the beams which 
held his comrade, though not a moment of that time was he free 
from thé most imminent peril and the most severe suffering as well ; 
and finally bore him triumphantly in his arms to a place of safety. 

These are by no means exceptional cases. They are happening in 
one form or another every day, and the danger that besets a fireman 
is almost continuous. To be awakened from a sound sleep by the 
stroke of the gong, to be allowed from ten to fifteen seconds from that 
first stroke until the apparatus passes the door on its way to,the fie, 
to put on his upper garments with the thermometer at zero while 
proceeding through the streets, and, when scarcely awake, to be com- 
pelled to take desperate chances of retaining his hold on the apparatus 
as it swings round the corners and over car-tracks, and, finally, in a 
moment or two more to have arrived at the fire and to have plunged 
into the heat and smoke, and possibly into the gravest perils—all these, 
the ordinary experiences of a fireman’s life, serve to bring out and 
develop those qualities of fortitude and character which make our New 
York firemen, as I said at the beginning, stand in the very first rank of 
the public servants of this country, and, I might have added, of all 
public servants anywhere in the world. 

As an example of the exposure to which these men are frequently 
subjected, I recall a fire in a warehouse situated on the East River. 
The fire occurred on a very cold day some two or three winters ago. 
It was necessary to use ladders to reach the upper windows. Near the 
top of one of the ladders stood a fireman strapped to the rounds, lest 
in becoming béftuthbed with the cold he should fall to the street. 
With his bare hands, because it is often more comfortable to have 
the hands uncovered than to wear gloves which soon 
are mere coverings of ice, he directed the stream ‘\ 
inside of the window. The spray from the other . 
streams which were thrown on the building was blown 
by the wind over and about him, and froze as it fell. 
When, after a time, the officer in charge determined 
to relieve the man, it was found that the ice had frozen 
so solidly about him that it was necessary to send fire- 
men with axes to his relief to chop his clothing away 
from the ladder; and when he was finally placed upon 
his feet on the ground, he had to have the ice chipped 
off him in order to enable him to bend his arms and 
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his body. 

So frequent are instances of endurance and heroism 
among these men that they themselves do not regard 
the performance of such acts as especially worthy of 
commendation, while the public at large has come to 
consider it a matter of course that a fireman will risk 
his life whenever necessary to save the lifetof a citizen. 
It is only now and then, when some specially heroic 
action arrests attention, that the public give it thought, 
such as that which occurred not long ago when a 
fireman made a ladder of his body to rescue people 
imprisoned by fire in their home, and, held only by 
his leg by a comrade. sustained the weight of another 
man three stories above the sidewalk directly over an 
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iron picket fence, until his company could raise a ladder and allow him to descend with the 
living burden in his arms, And the fireman’s statement, when commended for his act, that 
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he thought the others would have done the 
same thing if they had had the chance, while 
modest as to the statement, was almost 
literally true. 

It is not, however, upon such acts alone 
that the fireman’s claim to popular favor 
rests. No other class of public servants ren- 
ders such continuous service. With the ex- 
ception of an allowance of a little over an 
hour for each meal each day, and three days’ 
rest in a month, the firemen are on duty 
every hour, day and night. There are no 
relays or shifts every few hours or every other 
day, as in other departments. During each 
of these twenty-four hours, whether engaged 
in the care of the horses or on house watch, 
the fireman is ready for fire duty on the first 
stroke of the gong, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he must respond at once. Every com- 
pany in the city, whether it is assigned to 
respond to that particular fire or 
not, is required to be on the 
apparatus floor and to assist in 
hitching the horses on the re- i 
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administration of the Department than to at 
tempt to curb the friendly, though spirited 
rivalry which now exists between neighboriny 


- companies. 


One has only, in time of need, to step to the 
little red fire-alarm box on a lamp-post nea: 
his house, turn the handle of the outer door. 
as the directions read, until the door opens. 
and then give one pull down to the hook 
which is found inside, to realize what being 
“ready for duty” means in the vocabulary of 
the firemen. Within a few seconds, day or 
night, will be heard the whistle of the en- 
gine in response to that signal, for it takes 
less than twelve seconds in the daytime and 
not over fifteen seconds at night, after the 
first stroke of the gong, for an active com- 
pany to be out of quarters and on its way 
to the fire. I have frequently seen three 
horses leave their stalls and be hitched to 
the apparatus in less than six 
seconds. 

In the year 1896 the New York 
Fire Department responded to 


ceipt of all second, third, fourth, .Z —\ 4,360 telegraphic alarms of fire, 
fifth, and general alarms. Atthe \ » if mt in addition to many~alarms com. 
first stroke of the gong indicating ( , | municated to the companies in 
one of these signals, all com- i other ways; and of this nun- 
panies throughout the city must i AN ber 3,980 were actual fires. It 
“stand to horse,” and, with every I yea “4! will thus be seen that the Depart. 


man at his post, await the re- 
maining portion of the signal 
which will indicate the locality of 
the fire and whether that particu- 
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lar company is to respond. : LK 

The efficiency and zeal of the 
New York Fire Department are 
not simply matters of good administration, 
although honesty and efficiency in the Com- 
mission have always led to greatly increased 
efficiency in the force. There has existed 
from the beginning of the paid department 
(1865) a certain esprit de corps among both 
officers and men, which has been handed 
down as a splendid inheritance from the old 
“ Volunteer days.” 

To have what is known as “ first water” 
on a fire is the proper ambition of every fire- 
man, and he is indeed a poor officer who does 
not strive to maintain such a degree of disci- 
pline and skill in his company as will enable 
it to “win out” on all the stations at which 
that command is first due. It may be that 
this sometimes leads to an excess of zeal, but 
on the whole I am convinced that the results 
are highly beneficial to the service. No 
greater mistake could ever be made by any 
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ment is called on for service on 
an average of from twelve to 
fifteen times each day through- 
out the year. With hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of 
perishable goods at risk in what 
is known as the “dry goods 
district” alone (it has been stated that the 
values stored in that district are several times 
greater than the combined capital of all the 
fire insurance companies in the world), and 
the ever-present menace to life in those great 
sections of our city filled with tenements. 
the tremendous possibilities that accompany 
each stroke of the gong can be readily under- 
stood. 

No higher praise could be spoken than 
that our firemen of New York are not only 
thoroughly alive to their grave responsibili- 
ties, but also fully equipped by character 
and training to cope successfully with every 
peril by fire which may confront this great 
community; and New Yorkers owe it to them- 
selves to let this brave body of men under- 
stand in every possible manner that their 
faithfulness and heroism are thoroughly 
known and appreciated. 























Five Minutes with Mr. Smiles 


By Mary Tracy Earle 


"| \HE only mistake which Van Schaick 
made in renting the little house in 
Grove Street was in renting the 

owner with it. Van Schaick, Hartley, Met- 

calfe, and Landon had grown tired of boarding- 
houses, clubs, hotels, and general vanities, 
and had decided to join together and live in 
some place where they could have elbow- 
room without paying too much for it, isola- 
tion without remoteness, and fellowship with- 
out formality. A man named Larpontier 
owned exactly the house they wanted, and 
though he said he would not rent it to them 
unless he could stay on and be one of them, 

Van Schaic who was at the head of the 

combination and had been commissioned to 

select the house, thought at first sight that he 
was a very small drawback, and so the agree- 
ment was written out. 

Van Schaick described him to the others 
as a wiry, dapper, agreeeble young fellow, 
who kept a “clipping ” agency somewhere on 
Fifth Avenue. Their faces grew a little long 
at thought of the agency, and they secretly 
wondered if Van Schaick was going to run 
his revolt against society into the ground ; 
but they agreed that the clipper would be 
so outnumbered that he was welcome to be 
one of them if he could. Itcame cut just as 
they feared, however; Larpontier could not 
be one of them, although he tried his very 
best. Somehow he was so aggressively dap- 
per and agreeable that he seemed like one of 
his own most complimentary clippings—writ- 
ten in unpardonable taste. It would have 
been some comfort to them to have known that 
he was as anxious to get out of the peaceful 
retirement of Grove Street as they had been 
to get into it, and that he was hoping to use 
them as stepping-stones to the regions which 
they had left; but they did not suspect this 
for a long time. 

One evening Van Schaick came puffing up 
the stairs to Landon’s studio, where the 
others, all but Larpontier, had already gath- 
ered with their cigars. Van Schaick was 
short and broad, and had round, short-sighted, 
blue eyes—which perhaps were the reason of 
his accepting Larpontier’s terms; in the world 


outside he had the reputation of ‘being d/asé 


and taciturn, but in Grove Street, unless look- 


ing at some aspect of his mistake, his blue 
eyes held a twinkling diadblerie which fitted 
well with his round face. This was not their 
expression to-night. He stared at his three 
comrades as if they were the tiresome world, 

“I’ve been talking to Larpontier,” he said. 

Nobody saw fit to answer. It often hap- 
pened that he had been talking to Larpontier 
because the rest of them would not. They 
were sorry for Van Schaick, but they realized 
that he had brought his troubles on himself. 

He walked moodily across to the window 
and drummed on it. The others blew rings 
of smoke into the air and watched them, 
each in his own way. They werean odd set 
of men to be chumming together in Grove 
Street, or anywhere else. Hartley was a tall, 
thin, red-haired man, with a decisive, discour- 
aging manner, gained from long experience 
and control in newspaper offices. Metcalfe 
was a young lawyer, with his profession writ- 
ten in his eyes and his hopes and disappoint- 
ments around his mouth. Landon was a 
well-conditioned painter, who had long ago 
given up most of his hopes and disappoint- 
ments, but still kept the ends of his mustache 
turning upward in memory of Paris. Van 
Schaick was the idler among them, and he 
had been the busiest of all, keeping up his 
interest in life. Drumming was one way of 
doing it, and he drummed on the window in- 
dustriously. The only happy face in the 
room was that of Landon’s genial lay-figure, 
known as Mr. Smiles. 

“Larpontier is a little disappointed that 
we live so quietly,” Van Schaick said at last. 
“Seems to have expected introductions—or 
something.” 

Hartley knocked the ashes off the end of 
his cigar, and asked tersely, “ Does he think 
of leaving us on that account?” 

“ No,” admitted Van Schaick. 

The men were heartless and said nothing. 
The rings of smoke spread out, and added 
their imperceptible blueness to the panoply 
of smoke above. The tattoo on the window 
continued. Suddenly Van Schaick turned 
without another word, and walked down stairs 
to the library, where they all knew that their 
landlord was sitting and reading by himself. 

Landon was really compassionate, “I say, 
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fellows, this is too bad,” he declared. “ We 
are driving him to the Larpontier habit.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Hartley; “he won't 
try to talk; he'll only stand and drum on the 
window-pane.” 

Metcalfe went to the door and listened. 
« But he zs talking,” he said. 

The idea of Van Schaick’s making an effort 
to entertain anybody was almost past belief, 
but the alternation of two voices rose dis- 
tinctly through the stairway from the first 
floor. The three men looked at one another 
with a mixture of reproach and amusement; 
then Metcalfe shut the door, and they went 
back to their cigars. 

After a while Van Schaick broke in on 
them, his face beaming. “I’ve been talking 
to him again,” he announced. 

‘So we noticed,” said Hartley. 

Van Schaick paid no attention. “I hiton 
a solution, and I thought I’d sound him about 
it. It’s all right. I’m going to marry him 
off.” 

“Yes,” said Metcalfe, astutely, “and have 
him turn us out of house and home, or else 
insist that we take his wife in, and make her 
one of us. I think I see you marrying him 
off.” 

Van Schaick looked at him with the supe- 
riority of one who has surveyed a case on all 
its sides. “ The gentleman is too ambitious,” 
he explained. ‘He wants nothing less than 
a large apartment overlooking the Park, and 
a wife who is pretty, of good family, and 
knows how to entertain. He says he can 
afford them all, and has only been waiting to 
meet the proper ‘party.’ He feels that he 
has sufficient manly beauty to win her when 
he’s picked her out.” 

Landon twisted up the ends of his mus- 
tache. “It can’t be done,” he said, gloomily. 
“No woman of any intelligence would marry 
his patent-leather manners.” 

A cynical look wrinkled across Hartley’s 
face. “Ask Van Schaick if there are not 
plenty of zvintelligent pretty women of good 
families who are ready to get married,” he 
said. 

Van Schaick’s round countenance grew a 
shade more rubicund. “I never noticed that 
they knew how to entertain,” he said. 

“We are losing sight of the point,” said 
Metcalfe. “As I understand it, we can rid 
ourselves of Larpontier by marrying him: 
then the question is, What is the best way to 
chercher la femme ?” 

“ The question is, what kind of a femme to 


chercher,” said Landon. “I maintain thai 
no living woman could get along with Lai 
pontier.” 

“Pshaw!” scoffed Hartley, “there ar 
plenty of living women who could get along 
with Larpontier—or with Mr. Smiles.” 

They all turned and looked at Mr. Smiles 
as if he were a member of the council whom 
they had neglected to consult. He stood 
among them suave and propitiatory in his 
faded toga, and his eyes gazed mildly past 
them. He appeared to have nothing on his 
mind, and as if butter would not melt in his 
mouth. 

“He has one advantage over Larpontier,’ 
said Metcalfe; «he can't talk.” 

“‘ Larpontier adds nothing to conversation.” 
said Hartley. “I think it might save trouble 
to gather in all the available young women 
and let them practice on Smiles—try them on 
the dog, as it were.” 

“What I’m thinking of,” said Van Schaick, 
seriously, “is launching Larpontier by a series 
of bachelor teas—studio teas.” 

“In my studio?” asked Landon. 

“That won’t do, Van,” said Metcalfe. 
“You may expiate all you. want to, but you 
needn't ask us to help. We’re not sinners: 
we’re victims.” 

Van Schaick looked slightly ruffled. « And 
I suppose you want to keep on being vic- 
tims,” he suggested. 

“« My plan is the only one,” said the editor, 
with authority. “It will take only one after- 
noon, and Landon will have to lend you His 
Smiles and his studio for that length of time. 
Then invite in all your candidates and start 
them in a sort of competitive game—to see 
which can talk most entertainingly for five 
minutes to His Smiles.” 

The idea was original, but as the bachelors 
thought of it, it gained ground with them. 
It would certainly be a lark. 

‘Games are fashionable this winter, I ve 
heard, where there is no dancing,” said Van 
Schaick. 

Hartley smiled in his peculiar way. “ Talk- 
ing to dummies is always fashionable in the 
proper circles,” he said, «and that is where 
Larpontier wants to be.” 

Metcalfe had been studying the matter 
keenly. “The trouble,” he said, “is that 
anything in the nature of a competition would 
add zest to the conversation. We don’t an) 


p) 


of us have any grudge against Larpontier, 
and if we marry him off we want him to be 
We must find 


pleased, so he’ll stay married. 
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him a wife who will not only be entertaining 
in company, but will play the agreeable when 
they're alone together—even if he’s in his 
dressing-gown, like Smiles.” 

+ It would be much more awkward inviting 
them to come one at a time,” said Landon— 
«much less conventional.” : 

+ Chaperons,” interrupted Van Schaick. 
«Each one may bring her mother, if she 
wants; 1 don’t think that will make it any 
easier to talk.” 

« And by way of excuse, you could say it 
was to settle a bet,” said Hartley. 

Van Schaick permitted himself to smile. 
“ By way of excuse,” he remarked, “I shall 
simply ask them to come at certain hours and 
talk to Mr. Smiles. I know plenty of eligible 
young ladies who will do what I say without 
asking for an excuse.” * 

“They won’t understand it, but it will 
spread,” said Landon, “and all winter long 
we'll be refusing invitations for five-minute 
ccnversations with Mr. Smiles.” 


The day of the trial, as Metcalfe called it, 
was inauspicious. In the morning the sky 
lowered over the little house in Grove Street 
with a threat of snow, and the passers looked 
as if they felt thinly clothed against the raw 
east wind. It was weather that tried the 
temper of every one excepting Smiles. 
Toward noon the snow began to fall in big 
sploshy flakes that melted on the sidewalk ; 
and by the time for afternoon callers the 
world was a gray whirl of storm, with a very 
soft and slippery footing underneath. The 
men sat in the studio expectant and curious. 
Van Schaick had assured the others that he 
knew the people he was dealing with, and 
that they would not be turned aside by a 
little snow. An early dusk closed in, and the 
Grove Street lamps shed their rays through 
it feebly, but promptly at the first hour and 
minute agreed upon a carriage materialized 
in one of the small circles of light, and a 
moment later there was a peal of the door- 
bell that brought all the men in the studio to 
their feet. Silently they drew the heavy cur- 
tains which they had arranged to cut the 
studio in two. Onone side, rather in negligé, 
but very bland, stood Mr. Smiles. On the 
other were the bachelors and a dainty tea 
service which Landon had been persuaded 
to allow within his precincts for the single 
day, 

“Have you got your watch out, Van?” 
whispered Metcalfe. 


Van Schaick nodded. 

“You're sure they understand who is to 
receive them ?” 

“ Yes, they understand everything but our 
object—hush !” 

A sound of footsteps and a swish of petti- 
coats approached the door, and the men tried 
to make out whether it was one set of feet 
and petticoats, or two. The steps enterec 
the studio, and some one said, cordially : 

“ This is Mr. Smiles ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the speaker evidently saw from the face be- 
fore her that she had found her host. There 
was a little gurgle of mirth, which made the 
men nudge one another, but it was immedi- 
ately repressed, and the voice went on with 
a slight jerkiness, “ Mamma, let me present 
Mr. Van Schaick’s friend, Mr. Smiles.” 

“ Charmed,” began an older voice, which 
seemed to be snuffed out suddenly, as if its 
owner remembered that she did not have to 
play. 

The gurgling sound recurred again with 
more persistence. Hartley looked significantly 
at Van Schaick and whispered : “ She’s out of 
the running ; you might as well cut it short.” 

Van Schaick parted the curtains. “If Mr. 
Smiles will excuse you, there are some more 
of us here,” he said. 

‘“‘ How did you ever come to think of such 
a terrible ordeal?” the girlcried. “ I couldn't 
have spoken another word to that object!” 

The men trooped out from behind the cur- 
tains, and for a little while general laughter 
circled around the guileless hospitality of Mr. 
Smiles. Then the bell rang again, and the 
first comers were drawn hastily into retire- 
ment, with many exhortations to silence. 

There was a business-like click of heels. 
“Hullo!” said a boyish voice. Then came a 
little creak that suggested the motion of 
artificial joints. 

Landon looked nervous. “What do you 
suppose she’s doing to him ?” he breathed. 

“ Bet you a sofa pillow to a pound of 
Huyler’s I’m the only girl that’s shaken hands 
with you,” the voice went on. 

The men exchanged glances, feeling at 
once that this rough-and-ready camaraderie 
would not be pleasing to Larpontier. They 
were all acquainted with the young lady, for 
she was a familiar figure in society, and even 
in newspaper offices. Hartley, Metcalfe, and 
Landon wondered that Van Schaick had se- 
lected any one so independent as a candidate ; 
but there was no questioning Van Schaick’s 
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decision in such matters; he undoubtedly 
knew what he was about, and meant to cover 
the ground thoroughly, and if her resources 
lasted and she made no tangible mistake, they 
must give her the full five minutes, to be fair. 

There was a sound of somebody dropping 
on to the divan which had been drawn con- 
veniently near to the place of honor. “Do 
you know,” the voice went on, “when I got 
Mr. Van Schaick’s note, I began trying to 
build you up from the name, the way they do 
other fossils from their footprints, but I must 
say my wildest imagination didn’t build up 
such a smile.” 

Van Schaick interrupted the téte-a-téte. 
“Our friend is a trifle proud of his manly 
beauty, and it is never well to let one of us 
know what you think of him,” he remarked, 
with a touch of malice in his tone, which gave 
the other men an inkling of why he had in- 
cluded this young lady. 

She laughed. She and Van Schaick had 
crossed swords before. ‘What an ingenious 
method you have found of shining by con- 
trast,” she said. ‘“ You seem quite talkative 
beside Mr. Smiles.” 

« And you seem very penetrating beside 
him,”’ answered Van Schaick. 

Landon had no taste for amenities of this 
sort. He was stepping forward to put an 
end to them, when the door-bell saved him 
the trouble, and the little lady with the click- 
ing heels was hustled behind the curtains 
and suppressed. 

The next candidate and quite a succession 
after her were ignominious failures. Some 
of them giggled, some of them gasped, but 
none of them managed to get out even an 
intelligible greeting to Mr. Smiles. They were 
all rescued at the end of the first minute, and 
consoled with ices, macaroons, and such 
ether alleviations as they were accustomed 
to expect. Time slipped away, and many of 
the guests went with it, declaring that they 
had never spent so delightfully original an 
hour. But to Van Schaick it began to secm 
rather too farcical. He privately showed his 
list to Hartley. There were only three more 
names on it, and none of those he had crossed 
out had been a success; but Hartley still had 
good courage, declaring that although the 
gift might be rarer than he had thought, they 
would surely find the truly gifted woman 
before the trial was done. 

Once more the bell rang, and merriment 
was banished behind the curtains and hushed 
to silence. 





The Outlook 


“Ah, Mr. Smiles, I think I've had the 
pleasure before,” a clear voice began—* now 
don't tell me that you have forgotten that 
pleasant half-hour we spent together in some. 
body’s conservatory sometime last winter~—- 
I don’t remember just when and where, and 
perhaps it may have been two or three times 
It was so restful to slip away from all those 
laughing, chattering people in the reception 
rooms and—and talk to myself a little while. 
And then I’m sure we danced together sev- 
eral times. Please don’t tell me that your 
dancing days are past; I really don’t know 
what society would do with you—-I mean 
without you—Mr. Smiles, if you didn't 
dance.” 

There was something decidedly like a 
snicker on the wrong side of the curtain. It 
was Hartley’s fault, but the voice was not 
abashed. Perhaps it had been waiting a long 
time to say just what it thought. “ Another 
thing I must beg you not to do, is to neglect 
your dress in this way,” itwenton “ Weare 
allso fond of you in your evening suit, it quite 
unbalances our ideas of life to see you in a 
toga—at least without a chrysanthemum ”— 
the brittle stem of a flower snapped softly— 
“TI brought this on purpose for you, for old 
times’ sake. Did you ever think—” 

Van Schaick stepped out of concealment. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “ but you 
are making one misiake. Mr. Smiles never 
thinks.” , 

“ But don’t you think that he likes to think 
that he thinks ?” asked the young lady with 
the clear voice. 

“No,” said Van Schaick, “ or—yes, per- 
haps so, but he doesn’t like to have you talk 
above his head. He has dim intuitions, you 
see. He knows when he is an object of scorn.” 

“I don’t believe it, and I’ve known him for 
years,” the young lady declared. 

Some latent human interest stirred in Vaa 
Schaick. He lowered his tone a little as he 
led the young lady into the consolation end of 
the studio, where a whir of conversation had 
begun. “ Do you give me credit for knowing 
when I’m an object of scorn?” he asked. 

“ Why, you never are,” she said, frankly. 

The next girl began to laugh when she en- 
tered the studio, and it did not seem as if she 
tried to stop. The people hidden by the cur- 
tain could hear her stepping slowly around 
Mr. Smiles, and a fresh peal rippled out at 
each new point of vision. Finally she col- 
lapsed on the divan, and simply laughed and 
laughed and laughed. It was impossible to 
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keep from joining in, and the curtains flew 
apart before a regular gale of mirth. 

«| think—it was the—chrysanthemum,” 
she explained, pointing at it helplessly; and 
then she buried her face in her hands and 
laughed on, motioning away all the men as 
they came, one after another, offering things 
to eat and drink. 

Her hysterical amusement seemed to be 
the culmination of the entertainment, and as 
soon as she grew calm there was a general 
saying of good-bys. 

“ There is only one thing we don’t undcr- 
stand, and that is the conditions on which 
you decide that the contestants have failed,” 
said a spokeswoman among the chaperons, as 
they were starting away with their charges. 

« Any one who gets up the game must de- 
cide on the conditions for himself,’ Van 
Schaick explained. “ You see, no two would 
think alike about them.” 

“ That may be so,” said the spokeswoman, 
“and yet I wish you would tell me your con- 
ditions, or else come and take charge of the 
game at my house, for I want to copy you— 
this has been such a perfect success.” 

Van Schaick gave a smiling negative to 
her requests and her assertion. He had no 
desire to help forward or take charge of any 
more games of this sort, and he did not think 
it had heena success. In fact, when the last 
retreating footstep had died away in the lower 
hall, he went disconsolately to the window 
and began drumming on the pane. 

Metcalfe settled himself on one chair and put 
his feet on to another. “ Lost case,” he said. 

«“ But there’s another witness to call,” de- 
clared Hartley. “Van has one more name 
on his list.” 

“ Too late for her,” growled Van Schaick 
from the window. 

+ Didn’t I tell you that no living woman—” 
Landon began. 

There was a peal at the door-bell. The 
bachelors looked at one another with reviv- 
ing hope, heard feminine voices in the hall 
below, and fled behind the curtain, leaving 
the field to Mr. Smiles. 

“‘T saved the best for the last on purpose,” 
murmured Van Schaick. 

“ Sh-h-h-h !” warned Hartley, putting his 
finger to his lips. 

Landon did what no one had done before. 
He feund a hole in the curtain and peeped 
through, 

Two absolutely stylish ladies entered, and 
the young and pretty one came forward with 


a little bounding’ motion from the soles of her 
feet, 

“ Good-day,” she said; “nasty weather 
isn’t it? Sucha storm we're having! Do 
you know, I really didn’t know whether to 
come out in it or not. One dreads so to go 
out into a storm, and then when one gets out 
it’s so much better than one thought. It’s 
rather exhilarating, don’t you know. But I 
really expected our coachman to lose his way, 
the snow was so blinding—quite a blizzard— 
indeed, I don’t think I’ve seen such a storm 
in years. Mamma didn’t think it best to come 
out in it. 

Landon drew back from the peep-hole and - 
twisted up his mustache, uncertain whether 
to be crestfallen or elated. Metcalfe went 
over and took a look himself, to be sure that 
his ears did not deceive him. Hartley’s deep- 
set eyes sparkled, and Van Schaick beamed. 
The conversation continued without a pause 
or an inapt allusion, and they listened to it 
so entranced that when Van Schaick thought 
to look at the time, it had actually overrun. 

“Why, really,” she said, as they pounced 
upon her in delight, “ you know I was afraid 
1 was doing just what the others had. I 
couldn’t think of anything specially neat, so I 
just said everything that came into my mind. 

For one of the few times in his life Van 
Schaick was carried away with enthusiasm. 
He wrung her hand a second time. “ There 
isn’t another woman in the world,” he cried, 
“who could have talked to Mr. Smiles eight 
minutes by the watch.” 

Hartley was the only one who kept his 
head—persisting in the inner conviction that 
there were others. It was he who noticed 
the opening and shutting of the street door 
downstairs, and called Larpontier up. It was 
very late, and the ladies only stayed for intro- 
ductions and farewells, but Larpontier saw 

them to their carriage. The other men fol- 
lowed to the stairway, and, as the three figures 
descended, they saw the girl turn and look up 
over her shoulder at Larpontier, her well-bred 
face shining out fair and ethereal in the sub- 
dued light. 

« Nasty weather, isn’t it?” she began, inno- 
cently ; “such a storm we’ie having—” 

Landon and Hartley jerked Van Schaick 
and Metcalfe back into the studio and shut 
the door. Van Schaick flung himself on to 
the divan with the complacency of one who 
knows that his work is good. 

“ Boys,” he said, impressively, “you may 
all depend upon it—that is a happy match,” 
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The Background of Wordsworth’s Poetry 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 
He Jaid us as we lay at birth, 

On the cool flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 

O wrote Matthew Arnold in 1850, when 
the long life of Wordsworth ended and 
he was laid at rest in the churchyard 

at Grasmere, the Rotha sweeping past his 
grave with the freshness and purity of the 
mountains in its bosom. Nearly half a cen- 
tury has passed since the bells in the old 
square tower tolled on that memorable day, 
but the peace with which the poet touched 
the fevered life of the century has not lost 
its healing, nor has his message lost its power. 
There are still differences of opinion concern- 
ing minor points in his work, but his genius 
is no longer questioned, and his art, in its 
best moments, has won complete recognition. 
Some foreign critics, it is true, have doubted 
and even sneered ; but one of the most valua- 
ble of recent contributions to the large litera- 
ture which has grown up about Wordsworth 
comes from the hand of a very intelligent and 
sympathetic French critic. ' It is safe to say 
that, in the settled opinion of this country 
and of England, Wordsworth gave the world 
between 1798 and 1815 work that has en- 
riched English poetry for all time both in 
substance and in form. For this poetry had 
not only a new music for the ear which made 
men think suddenly of mountain brooks; it 
had also a new view of nature and a new con- 
ception of life. 

A poet so freighted with spiritual insight, 
with meditative habit, and with moral fervor, 
is always in danger of straining his art and 
dissipating its magic in the endeavor to pro- 
duce ethical results; and a touch of didacti- 
cism banishes the bloom and dissolves the 
spell. There was in Wordsworth a natural 
stiffness of mind which showed itself more 
distinctly as time impaired the vivacity of his 
moods and the freshness of his imagination. 
He was, by instinct and the habit of a life- 
time, a moralist; and there were times when 


he came perilously near being a preacher in 
verse. | He was, as often happens, radically 
unlike the popular impression of him; he 
and Keats have been widely and astonishingly 
misunderstood. One constantly comes upon 
expressions of the feeling that Wordsworth 
had the calmness of the philosophic temper, 
and that he was by nature self-poised and 
cold; and this in the face of the fact that 
one of the great qualities of his verse is its 
passion! Wordsworth was, by nature, head- 
strong, ardent, passionate, with great capacity 
for emotion and suffering ;“the sorrows of his 
life shook him as an oak is shaken by a tem- 
pest, and years afterward, when he referred 
to the deaths of his children or of his brother, 
his emotion was painful to look upon. He 
bore himself with a noble fortitude through 
the trials and disappointments of his long 
career; but that fortitude was won through 
struggle. He had a stubborn will, which 
became inflexible where a principle was in- 
volved; he passed through a great spiritual 
crisis when the French Revolution first 
liberated and then blasted the hopes of 
ardent and generous spirits in Europe; he 
sought seclusion and maintained it to the 
end, he was rejected and derided by the 
great majority of those who made literary 
opinion during his youth and maturity ; and 
his verse brought him no returns, although 
he had both the need and the wholesome 
desire for adequate payment for honorable 
work. 

All these and other conditions told against 
the free development of the pure poetic qual- 
ity in Wordsworth’s nature, and against that 
spontaneity which is the source of natural 
magic in poetry. It is not surprising that 
he wrote so much didactic verse; it is sur- 
prising that he wrote so much poetry of sur- 
passing charm and beauty. When all deduc- 
tions are made from his work, there remains 
a body of poetry large enough and beautiful 
enough to place the poet among the greatest 
of English singers. At his best no one has 
more of that magic which lends to thought the 
enchantment of a melody which seems to flow 
out of its heart as the brook runs shining and 
singing out of the heart of the hills. No Eng- 
lish poet has command of a purer music, and 
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none has more to say to the spirit; he speaks 
to the ear, to the imagination, to the intellect, 
and to the soul of his fellows. He was 
always high-minded, devoted to his work, 
stainless in all his relations; during fifteen 
golden years he was so in tune with Nature 
that she breathed through him as the wind 
breathes through the harp, and the deep 
silence of the hills became a haunting music 
in his verse, and the inarticulate murmur of 
the mountain streams a reconciling and rest- 
ful melody to tired spirits and sorrow-smitten 
hearts. Such a life is a spiritual achieve- 
ment; add to it a noble body of poetry, and 
the measure of Wordsworth’s greatness and 
service becomes more clear, although that 
measure has not vet been finally taken. 

In this poetry Nature is not only presented 
in every aspect, but is interpreted in a way 
which was in effect a revelation. It is true, 
poets as far back as Lucretius had conceived 
of Nature as a whole, and had felt and ex- 
pressed the inspiration which flowed from 
this great conception; but Wordsworth was 
the first poet in whose imagination this view 
of the world was completely mastered and 
assimilated; the first poet who adequately 
presented Nature, not only as a vast unity of 
form and life, but as a sublime symbol; the 


‘first poet who succeeded in blending the life 
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of man with Nature with such spiritual insight 
that the deeper correspondences between the 
two were brought into clear view, and their 
subtle and secret relations indicated. He is 
constantly spoken of as pre eminently the poet 
of Nature, because in no other English verse 
does Nature fill so vast a place as in his 
poetry; but he was even more distinctly the 
poet of the spirit of man, discerning every- 
where in Nature those spiritual forces and 
verities which came to cunsciousness in his 
own soul, and those hints and suggestions of 
spiritual truth which found in his own spirit 
an interpreter. 

It was inevitable that a poetry of Nature 
which was, at bottom, a poetry of life, with 
Nature as a background, a symbol, a spiritual 
energy, a living environment. should have 
its roots deep in the soil and should reflect, 
not general impressions of a universe, but 
aspects. glimpses, views of a world close at 
hand. In art great conceptions are success- 
fully presented only when they find forms so 
beautiful and inevitable that the thought 
seems born in the form as the soul is lodged 
in the body; not conditioned by it, but so 
much a part of it that it cannot be localized, 
and so pervasive that it irradiates and spiritu- 
alizes every part. InJike manner, in his best 
moments, Wordsworth fills our vision with 
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the beauty of some actual scene or place be- 
fore he opens the iinagination by natural and 
inevitable dilation to some great poetic idea. 
In the noble «Lines written above Tintern 
Abbey,” in which his imagination rises to a 
great height and his diction rises with it on 
even wing, we are first made to see with 
marvelous distinctness the steep and lonely 
clifts, the dark sycamore, the orchard-tufts, 
the hedge-rows—“ little lines of sportive wood 
run wild ’—the pasteral farms and wreaths 
of smoke, before we are brought under the 
spell of 
That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections lead us on, 

and we become living souls and see into the 
heart of things. In like manner the great 
Ode rises from familiar things—the rose, 
the moon, the birds, the lamb, the sweet, 
homely sights and sounds—to that sublime 
height from which the whole sweep and 
range of life become visible. And the lover 
of Wordsworth who recalls the Highland 
girl, the dancing daffedils, and a hundred 
other imperishable figures and scenes, knows 
with what unerring instinct the poet fastens 
upon the familiar and near when he pur- 
poses to flash into the imagination the highest 
truths. 

Wordsworth’s poetry has a singular unity 





and consistency ; from beginning to end it is 
bound tagether not only by great ideas, which 
continually reappear, but it is harmonized by 
a background which remains unchanged from 
stage to stage. This double unity was made 
possible by the good fortune of a lifelong 
residence in the Lake Country. With the 
exception of the years at Cambridge, when 
he was a student in St. John’s College, and 
later in London and Dorsetshire, and of occa- 
sional visits to the Continent, the poet spent 
his whole life almost within sight of Skiddaw 
and Helvellyn. Inchildhood, youth, maturity, 
and age he saw the same noble masses of 
mountain, the same sleeping or moving sur- 
faces of water; he heard the same music of 
running streams and the same deep harmonies 
of tempests among the hills. The sources of 
his poetry were in his own nature, but its 
scenery, its incidents, its occasions, are, with 
few exceptions, to be found in the Lake 
Ceuntry. No one can catch all the tones of 
his verse who has not heard the rush of wind 
and the notes of hidden streams in that beau- 
tiful region; no one can fully possess the 
rich and splendid atmosphere which gathers 
about his greater passages who has not seen 
the unsearchable glory of the sunset when 
the upper Vales are filled with a mist which 
is transformed into such glory of light as 
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never yet came “within the empire of any 
earthly pencil.” In a word, the poetry of 
Wordsworth is rooted in the Lake Country 
as truly as the other flora of that region; 
and the spirit and quality of the landscape 
not only come to the surface in separate 
poems and in detached lines, but penetrate 
and irradiate the whole body of his verse. 


The poet was born at Cockermouth, on the 
7th of April, 1770, the second son of John 
Wordsworth, law agent of the Earl of Lons- 
dale. The town is in the northeastern part 
of the Lake region, not many miles from the 
English Channel, and within sound of the 
water of the Derwent. On the main street 
of the old market town stands the plain, sub- 
stantial, two-storied house, spacious and com- 
fortable, in which William and Dorothy were 


born; for the two names ought never to be’ 


separated, the sister’s passionate devotion and 
genius contributing not only to the brother’s 
growth and comfort, but to his work. To the 
south rises the castle, half in ruins; about are 
soft, grassy hills. The garden at the back of 
the house, with its hedges and the river mur- 
muring near, was the playground of the chil- 
dren. There flowers bloomed and birds built 
safely, and the days went by in a deep and 
beautiful calm : 

Stay near me; do not take thy flight! 

A little longer stay in sight! 

Much converse do I find in thee, 

Historian of my infancy ! 

Float near me; do not yet depart. 

Dead times revive in thee: 

Thou bringest, gay creature as thou art! 

A solemn image to my heart, 

My brother’s family ! 

Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

The time, when, in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline and [ 

Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey; with leaps and springs 

I followed on from brook to bush; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 

The dust from off its wings. 


In “ The Prelude * Wordsworth has left 
to the world a unique autobiography; a hu- 
man document of the highest interest. In 
this story of his poetic life the landscape of 
his physical life is reflected in almost number- 
less glimpses, from his childhood to those 
rich years at Grasmere. In this meditative, 
descriptive poem, as in a quiet stream, his 
childhood and youth are preserved, and we 
are enabled to note the scenes and incidents 
which left their permanent impress on his 
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memory. Under the northwest tower of the 
Castle at Cockermouth the Derwent runs 
swift and deep, and sweeps tumultuously over 
the blue-gray gravel of the shallows which 
spread out from the bank opposite. The boy 
never forgot this striking effect, and years 
after he wrote of 


. « the shadow of those towers 
That yet survive, a shattered monument 
Of feudal sway, the bright blue river passed 
Along the margin of our terrace walk. 


Standing in the garden at the back of 
the house, he saw constantly the footpath 
that led from the ford over the rocky brow 
of a neighboring hill; and that worn line of 
human travel became a highway to his imag- 
ination : 

. . . a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes, that crossed 


The naked summit of a far-off hill 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 


Was like an invitation into space 

Boundless, or guide into eternity. 

In 1778 the boy was sent to the Grammar 
School at Hawkshead, founded by Arch- 
bishop Sandys in 1585, at that memorable 
time when William Shakespeare, escaping 
from the tasks of the Stratford Grammar 
School and the quiet which broods along the 
banks of the slow-moving Avon, had gone up 
to London to seek and find the greatest for- 
tune of literary opportunity and fame which 
has yet come in the way of mortal man. 
The school is still largely unchanged; there 
is a large room on the ground floor where 
the ancient hum of industrious boys is still 
heard; there is a small library made up of 
gifts from the students, each pupil presenting 
a volume when he leaves the school. The 
names of the Masters are preserved on a tab- 
let in this room, and in an oaken chest the 
original charter of the school is kept. The 
old oak benches in the lower room bear wit- 
ness to the traditional activity of the jack- 
knife, and « W. Wordsworth” is cut deeply 
in the wood. Here the boy worked at his 
books for eight happy years; boarding, as 
was the custom of the place, with a village 
dame—Anne Tyson—for whom he came to 
have a deep and lasting affection. The house 
in which she lived, like its fellows in the vil- 
lage, is small and unpretentious. The vil- 
lage lies in the beautiful country between 
Windermere and Coniston Water, with Es- 
thwaite Water close at hand. It is a quaint 
old market town, with narrow streets, low 
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archways, houses with many-paned windows ; 
the old church dominating the place : 

The snow-white church upon the hill 

Sits like a throned lady, sending out 

A gracious look all over her domain. 

The“ Prelude ” lingers long over the scenes, 
incidents, and experiences of the eight years 
at Hawkshead; and it would be quite impos- 
sible to find a locality more nobly planned 
for the unfolding and enrichment of a poet’s 
imagination. The lover of Wordsworth can 
still feel something of the spell which was 
laid upon the boy in those golden days of 
fresh and aspiring youth. The teaching 
which the school gave was, for its time, ad- 
mirable; but the deepest education was 
gained out of school hours, and, largely, out 
of doors. The memory of those years was 
always fresh and grateful : 

Well do I call to mind the very week 
When I was first intrusted to the care 
Of that sweet Valley. 

The “ Prelude” makes us aware of the 
spiritual richness and growth of these school 
days; of the joy of reading and the deeper 
joy of seeing ; of long walks of exploration ; 
of silent hours upon Esthwaite, or, in vaca- 
tion, upon Windermere, when the deep and 
solemn beauty of mountain and star sank 
into his heart: 


Dear native Regions, wheresoe’er shall close 
My mortal course, there will I think on you; 
Dying, will cast on you a backward look ; 
Even as this setting sun (albeit the Vale 

Is nowhere touched by one memorial gleam) 
Doth with the fond remains of his last power 
Still linger, and a farewell luster sheds, 

On the dear mountain-tops where first he rose. 

Within easy walking distance one comes 
upon some of the most impressive or enchant- 
ing scenery of the Lake Country. Winder- 
mere, with its group of mountains; the 
striking lines of the Langdale Pikes, and 
scores of other peaks, crowd the horizon in 
all directions. To the west, over the hill, 
through lovely stretches of meadow or across 
the moorland, lies Coniston Water, with the 
massive front of Coniston Old Man rising 
across the quiet lake. One cannot look 
down on that exquisite Valley without think- 
ing of Brantwood, and of the last of the 
group of great writers who were contempora- 
neous with Wordsworth’s later years. 

The leisure hours of that happy time were 
not, however, wholly given over to wandering 
and solitude; there was companionship with 
books as well: 

“Of my earliest days at”school,” writes the 
poet, “I have little to say, but that they were very 
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happy ones, chiefly because I was left at liberty 
there, and in the vacations, to read whatever 
books I liked. For example, I read all Fielding’s 
works, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and any part of 
Swift that I liked, Gulliver’s Travels and The 
Tale of a Tub being both much to my taste. It 
may be, perhaps, as well to mention that the first 
verses which I wrote were a task imposed-by my 
master—the subject, The Summer Vacation ; 
and of my own accord I added others upon Re- 
turn to School. There was nothing remarkable 
in either poem; but I was called upon, among 
other scholars, to write verses upon the comple- 
tion of the second centenary from the foundation 
of the school in 1585 by Archbishop Sandys. 
These verses were much admired—far more than 
they deserved, for they were but a tame imitation 
of Pope’s versification, and a little in his style.” 

The real education of the boy—the libera- 
tion of his imagination and the unfolding of 
his spiritual nature—was gained, however, in 
the woods and fields and upon the quiet lakes. 
Esthwaite, Windermere, and Wivander, and 
the mountains which encircled them and 
made them a world by themselves, were his 
most potent teachers. Here, in boyhood, he 
began to reveal that union of exact observa- 
tion with imaginative insight which was to 
give his poetry such vividness of pictorial 
effect and such depth of spiritual suggestion. 
He learned both to see the object upon which 
his eye rested, and also, by a sudden exten- 
sion of vision, to discern its significance in 
that invisible order of which all things seen 
are but types and symbols. And out of this 
clarity and range of vision there came the 
double beauty of his verse: the beauty of the 
flower or tree or landscape suddenly and 
vividly presented to the imagination, and the 
beauty of the great world of earth and sky 
which enfolds flower and tree and landscape ; 
the beauty of the daffodil dancing along the 
margin of the bay, and that other beauty 
which flashes upon 

. . . that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

In October, 1787, Wordsworth left the 
Lake Country for the first time and took up 
his residence in the southwestern corner of 
the first quadrangle of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Here he found another kind of 
beauty; the beauty of low-lying fields, of 
streams that run through marshes to the sea, 
of low, veiled skies. Here, too, was the ripe 
loveliness of an ancient seat of learning ; and 
here, above all, were the richest traditions and 
associations of English poetry. Those glori- 
ous windows and noble roofs which Milton 
loved so well he loved also, and from those 
dark carven seats where one sits to-day under 
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the spell of choral singing of almost ahgelic 
sweetness he doubtless searched, with rever- 
ent gaze, 


That branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die— 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 


That they were born for immortality. 

Having taken his Bachelor’s degree in 
January, 1791, Wordsworth went up to Lon- 
don, uncertain as to his future vocation. 
Every reader of his poetry knows how vividly 
he saw certain things in London—the thrush 
that sang on Wood Street, and by the magic 
of its notes made Poor Susan suddenly aware 
of trees and mountains, of rolling vapor and 
running streams, and that noble vision from 
Westminster Bridge—but the great city 
touched him mainly as it reminded him of 
things remote from its turmoil and alien to 
its mighty rush and war of strife and toil. In 
November of the same year he landed in 
France, at the very moment when the hopes 
of humanity were still full winged on their 
sublimest flight; hopes so soon to fall, maimed 
and bruised, to the earth whence they had 
risen with such exultant joy. The spirit- 
ual crisis through which the ardent young 
poet passed lies outside the scope of this 
article; it may be said in passing, however, 
that those who are tempted to make the usual 
commonplace comments on his subsequent 
change of attitude will do well to study first 
the temper and temperament of one whose 
nature had a kind of ocean-like capacity for 
depth of emotion, and whose convictions were 
born in absolute integrity of thought. The 
world would not willingly lose Browning’s 
striking lines on “ The Lost Leader ;” but the 
world is glad to remember that the younger 
poet, with characteristic candor, in later and 
wiser years disclaimed his interpretation of 
the older poet's course. 

In 1795 Wordsworth made his first home 
at Racedown, in Dorsetshire. His sister 
joined him, and that beautiful companionship, 
which was to be one of the prime sources of 
his inspiration, brought him calmness and hore 
after months of darkness and discouragement. 
Here began that long poetic career which 
was not only to develop poetic genius of a 
high order, but to illustrate a devotion to the 
things of the spirit so nobly sustained that 
the long history of literature hardly affords 
its parallel. The beginnings were not very 
promising; the poet seemed to need the 


touch of some quicker mind than his own. 
The impulse came two years later when Cole- 
ridge became the guest of the quiet house- 
hold, and in one of the long walks in which 
the two poets and Dorothy Wordsworth 
found such delight, the “ Ancient Mariner ” 
was planned. In the autumn of the follow- 
ing year a new date was made in English lit- 
erature by the appearance of the “ Lyrical 
Ballads.” To that slender volume Words- 
worth contributed both his weakness and his 
strength; it contained “Goody Blake” and 
* The Idiot Boy,” but it also contained “ Ex- 
postulation and Reply,” and “The Tables 
Turned.” Above all, it gave the world the 
“Lines written above Tintern Abbey,” in 
which the genius of the poet touched its 
highest reach of insight and power. 

The poet was now on the threshold of his 
great career; there were before him fifteen 
years in which the breath of inspiration 
touched him again and again, and he sang 
with the magical ease of the bird; after this 
productive decade and a half the glow slowly 
faded. the spell was broken, the magic lost. 
At the very beginning of this epoch in his 
spiritual and artistic growth, Wordsworth. 
with his sister, returned to the Lake Country, 
from which he never again departed save for 
brief journeys or visits. In the very heart of 
that lonely region he found the home of his 
genius and of his affections. “To be at 
Grasmere,” wrote Dorothy, “ is like being at 
a natural church. To spend one’s holiday 
there is like having a week of Sundays.” And 
now, nearly a century later, the Vale still 
keeps its ancient silence despite the tide of 
travel which follows the highways. One may 
stand to-day in the ancient churchyard and 
feel the peace of the landscape enfolding him 
as itenfolded Wordsworth. The latest poet 
to celebrate the sacred associations of the 
place has not missed the repose which the 
older poet loved so well: 


Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide 
world 
Is not at peace ; and all men’s hearts at rest. 


In December, 1799, when the Wordsworths 
took possession of Dove Cottage, the tiny, 
blue-gray stone cottage was almost without 
neighbors, and the lake lay before it like a 
mirror; to-day it is part of a small but com- 
pactly built village. It faces the lake, which 
is but a short distance from its door; there is 
a smal! orchard and garden at the back, so 
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rich in foliage that it is like a fragrant bower ; 
the spring still overflows in its little bowl; 
the rocks, overhung with vines, rise abruptly 
from the natural seat which Coleridge cut for 
Wordsworth; and the outlines of the house 
are almost invisible, so rich are the masses of 
vine and foliage which have overgrown and 
enriched it. Nature has taken the Cottage 
into her own keeping and made it part of the 
landscape. The elder-tree which once hung 
its blossoms near the little porch has gone, 
but a profusion of wild flowers obliterates all 
traces of its loss. Through a tiny vestibule 
the visitor enters the largest room in the 
house, and is amazed to find it so small; for 
the greatness of the poetry with which the 
Cottage is associated somehow affects the 
image one has unconsciously made of it. 
Sixteen feet long and twelve broad, with 
dark oak wainscoting from floor to ceiling, a 
large fireplace, lighted by a cottage window 
embowered in jasmine—this was the place 
where Wordsworth received his friends, and 
where, far into the night, Coleridge’s magical 
voice went sounding the deeps of thought. 
Climbing the narrow stairs, one comes to a 
tiny room where the poet kept his books and 
where he often wrote; his study was, how- 
ever, out-of-doors. In the lit:le guest-rooms 
Coleridge, Scott, De Quincey slept. In one of 
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these rooms Coleridge first read “ Christabel ” 
to Wordsworth; there Dorothy and Cole 
ridge often talked until the stars began to 
fade. “Every sight and sound reminds me 
of Coleridge.” wrote Dorothy in later years; 
“dear, dear fellow—of his many talks to us. 
by day and night—of all dear things.” In 
the house, or about it, gather some of the 
richest traditions of English literature. That 
marvelous boy, Hartley Coleridge, played in 
the garden; the small figure of the “ Opium 
Eater,” with his dark, expressive face, was 
often seen in the same garden which, years 
later, was to. be the silent witness of his own 
strange struggles; within the shelter of this 
orchard-garden, too, Southey read aloud 
“Thalaba;” here Sir Humphry Davy 
brought not only his fame but his unfailing 
charm of gracious manners and gayety of 
spirits; and here the Magician of the North 
wove those ancient spells which none who 
came near enough to understand his noble 
nature ever escaped. On a memorable day 
in 1805,Davy, Scott, and Wordsworth climbed 
the long and rugged ascent of Helvellyn— 
Old Helvellyn’s brow, 
Where once together, in his days of strength, 


We stood rejoicing as if earth were free 
From sorrow, like the sky above our heads. 


No presence, however great, lends such 
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beauty and dignity to Dove Cottage as 
Dorothy Wordsworth gave it out of the 
richness and nobility of her rare nature. 
Here she showed, as in a parable. the imper- 
ishable sweetness of self-forgetful love ; here, 
in hfelong devotion, she poured out the 
treasures of her mind. and heart for the en- 
richment of one who, Without the warmth of 
affection, the quick sympathy, the fruitful sug- 
gestiveness she gave him, would have been 
poor indeed, with all his later fame : 


The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when I was a boy ; 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and joy, and thought. 


To this cottage came, later, the wife who 
was to widen without impairing the circle of 
comprehension and devotion which wove 
about the poet a magical barrier against the 
coldness of the world. No man of genius 
ever owed more to women than Wordsworth, 
and none has more richly repaid their devo- 
tion; for none has interpreted the finest qual- 
ities of womanhood with greater purity of 
insight. The most magnificent compliment 
ever paid to a weman was penned by Shake- 
speare, whose genius is never more searching 
in its insight or felicitous in phrase than when 
it deals with ideal women ; but Wordsworth’s 
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tributes to the highest qualities of woman- 
hood are unsurpassed in delicacy and dignity. 
Who has ever spoken of woman with a finer 
instinct than the poet who wrote : 


And she hath smiles to earth unknown; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise ; 

That come and go with endless play, 
And ever, as they pass away, 

Are hidden in her eyes. 


But Dove Cottage was but a personal 
shelter in a country which, in its entirety, was 
the home of Wordsworth’s genius. ‘* This is 
the place where he keeps his books,” said the 
servant to the visitor at Rydal Mount; “his 
study is out-of-doors.” From 1798 to the 
hour of his death in 1850 the poet lived in 
the larger world which spread from his 
door to the horizon. He knew every path, 
summit, glen, ravine, outlook in that country ; 
he was on intimate terms with every flower, 
tree, bird; he saw the most delicate and 
elusive play of expression on the face of that 
world, the shy motions of its most fugitive 
life; he heard every sound which issued from 
it. One has to walk but a little way from 
the cottage to see, spread before him, the 
majesty and loveliness of thatlandscape. The 
old road from Grasmere to Ambleside, which 
Wordsworth haunted not only with his pres- 
ence but with the murmured tones of his 
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verse, climbs the near hill, and there lies the 
vaster world !—the little blue-gray village of 
Grasmere, at the head of the lake on the right, 
with the great mass of Helvellyn towering be- 
hind it; stretches of green meadows fringing 
green waters: the solitary island with its 
pines; Silverhorn and Helmcrag; the ridge 
of Loughrigg, where the poet loved to walk ; 
and, on the left, Rydal Water set like a 
jewel among the hills. 

Between December, 1799, and May, 1808, 
while the Wordsworths were living in Dove 
Cottage, the poet composed “ Michael,” “ The 
Cuckoo,’ “The Wanderer,’ “The Leech- 
gatherer,” “« The Butterfly ’—which describes 
the orchard-garden—“ The Daisy,” “ Alice 
Fell,” “The Beggars,” the “Ode to Duty,” 
* The Waggoner,” “The Character of the 
Happy Warrior,’ “The White Doe of Ryle- 
stone.” Here the great Ode on Immortality. 
was begun, and here “The Prelude” and 
“The Excursion” were largely written. In 
the seclusion of this tiny garden Words- 
worth’s poetic prime was reached, and here 
his genius touched its highest mark of ex- 
pression, 

In 1808 the cottage became too small for 
the growing family, and the Wordsworths 
removed to Allan Bank, a larger house at 
the north end of Grasmere. From thence, in 


1811, another move was made to the Rectory, 
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a very charming place opposite the church 
and within sound of the swiftly running Rotha. 
Here sorrow lived with the Wordsworths and 
became their familiar companion. Of their 
five children two died under this roof: Cath- 
erine, whom De Quincey loved with such 
intensity of ardor that he was terribly shaken 
by her sudden death—“ never, from the foun- 
dation of these mighty hills,” he wrote, “ was 
there so fierce a convulsion cf grief as mas- 
tered my faculties on receiving that heart- 
shattering news;’ and Thomas, who followed 
his sister after a brief interval. Wordsworth’s 
grief was, after the manner of the man, deep 
and passionate; forty years later he could 
not speak of these sorrows of his early life 
without agitation and suffering. The chil- 
dren sleep in the churchyard across the nar 
row road from the Rectory, and the associa- 
tions of the place so weighed upon the poet's 
spirit that another and final removal was 
made in the spring of 1813 to Rydal Mount. 

Few houses have been described so often. 
and none more perfectly matches the picture 
of a poet’s home as the imagination instiact- 
ively conceives it. Standing on the rocky 
side of Nab Scar, above Rydal Lake, almost 
concealed by the vines which have grown 
apparently into its very structure, its terraces 
rich in hedges and foliage, Rydal Mount is 
a type of English repose, maturity, and natural! 
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loveliriess. As one walks up the quiet road 
past the little church the stir and turmoil 
oi life are so distant and alien that one won- 
ders if they be not the dreams of a disordered 
mind. Here are silence, seclusion, fathom- 
less depths of greenness, enchanting beauty of 
glancing water and wandering mountain line. 
At Rydal Mount “The Excursion” was 
finished, and “ Laodamia,” the “ Evening 
Ode,” “ Yarrow Revisited,” and the series of 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets written. The magical 
quality, the inimitable charm, of the “ Daffo- 
dils,” the “Solitary Reaper,” the “ Cuckoo,” 
had vanished, the didactic note had become 
more distinct; but in his happiest hours the 
poet still had command of a noble style. 
Mr. Myers has noted the striking and beau- 
tiful close of Wordsworth’s poetic life. It 
was in 1818 when Nature seemed to take 
solemn farewell of the genius which she had 
inspired, and which had, in turn, been her 
interpreter. There came one of those sunsets 
sometimes seen among the Cambrian hills, 
the splendors of which not only pass quite 
beyond speech, but impress even the unimagi- 
native as almost apart from the ordinary 
processes of Nature. The earth and the sky, 
in the radiance of shifting cloud and folding 
mist, seem to blend together into a new and 
unspeakably wonderful world of light and 
color and spiritual splendor. Under the spell 
of that vision the poet’s imagination rose 
once more to its earlier level in the “ Even- 
ing Ode, composed on an evening of extraor- 
dinary splendor and beauty ;” 
No sound is uttered, but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep, 
And penetrates the glades. 
Far distant images draw nigh, 
Called forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
Whate’er it strikes, with gem-like hues! 
In vision exquisitely clear 
Herds range along the mountain side ; 
And glistening antlers are descried, 
And gilded flocks appear. 
The poet seemed to recognize the decline 
of his poetic power, the hardening of his 
faculties ; for he adds, with pathetic clearness 
of insight: 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored ; 
Which at this moment, on my waking sight, 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored ! 
My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Kejoices in a second birth ; 
‘Tis past, the visionary splendor fades ; 
\nd night approaches with her shades. 
|: 1843, on the death of Southey, Words- 
wo''h was persuaded to accept the position 
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of Poet Laureate, and nobly wore the honor 
through seven years of unbroken silence. 
And in this vine-eembosomed house, in April, 
1850, the end came. As he had lived, so he 
died, in simple but sublime repose. The 
stream of visitors who pour through the 
Grasmere churchyard cannot destroy the 
spell of solemn silence which enfolds the 
poets’ corner in that beautiful place of death 
and life. The old church, the steep hill, 
the shining thread of waterfall, the silent 
curve and sweep of the Rotha, the tombs of 
the poets—for William, his wife, Dorothy, and 
Hartley Coleridge lie together in that sacred 
place—who is not the better for the sight 
and the memory of them! 

The Lake Country is not only the natural 
but the spiritual background of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. That poetry was, with few impor- 
tant exceptions, written there; in very many 
instances it grew out of localities which 
have been accurately determined, or was 
suggested by incidents which are still remem- 
bered; so intimate, indeed, is the connection 
between the great mass of the shorter poems 
and the landscape and life of the region that 
the verse seems but the description and in- 
terpretation of landscape and life. In the 
longer poems passage after passage can be 
assigned to definite places or connected with 
persons and incidents. But in a still deeper 
and more spiritual sense was Wordsworth’s 
imagination affected by the little world of 
mountain, lake, and cloud in which he lived. 
That country suggests and illustrates, in a 
marvelous way, the two distinctive character- 
istics of Wordsworth’s poetry: clear, accu- 
rate sight of the fact, and the sudden expan- 
sion of the vision to take in its largest 
relations and its most far-reaching spiritual 
symbolism. Wordsworth’s genius was nota- 
ble for its twofold recognition of the familiar 
and the sublime in Nature, its closeness of 
observation and its clearness of imaginative 
insight, its scientific exactness and its poetic 
vision; if the phrase may be permitted, 
Wordsworth habitually saw both the human 
and the divine sides of Nature—the fragrant 
orchard at his door, and the last sublime 
reach of mountain as it fades into sky. 

Now, the Lake Country presents both these 
aspects of Nature. The mountains are not 
high, and yet they are touched with sub- 
limity; the cattle browse on their grassy 
slopes, and yet infinity and eternity seem 
somehow embodied in them. They are both 
familiar and mysterious. More than this they 
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suggest in the’most subtle way the’ play of the 
imagination. Through the upper Vales the 
mists continually roll in from the sea, and the 
whole country is enfolded in an atmosphere 
which brings with it all the magic of light 
and shade, all the mystery of shadow and 
distance and the commingling of sky and 
earth. Miracles of light and color are 
daily wrought among those hills; enchant- 
ments and spells are woven there which the 
imagination cannot escape. The real and the 
visionary continually intermingle. The at- 
mosphere works such marvels that it becomes 
a visible type of the play and processes of 
the imagination. In that country, as in the 
poetry of its interpreter, there are always the 
solid mass, the definite outline, the substantial 
form; and there is also the finer and vision- 
ary world into which the ideal world seems 
to rise, and with which it seems to blend ina 
whole which is both perishable and imperish- 
able, both material and spiritual: the unity of 
the seen and the unseen. No one understood 
this subtle quality of the Lake Country land- 
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scape better than Wordsworth, and no on 
has so clearly defined and described it as h 
has in the following passage : 


The rain here comes down heartily, and is fre 
quently succeeded by clear, bright weather, whe: 
every brook is vocal and every torrent sonorous ; 
brooks and torrents which are never muddy even 
in the heaviest floods. Days of unsettled weather, 
with partial showers, are very frequent; but th 
showers darkening or brightening as they fly from 
hill to hill are not less grateful to the eye than 
finely interwoven passages of gay and sad music 
are touching to the ear. Vapors exhaling from the 
lakes and meadows after sunrise in a hot season, 
or in moist weather brooding upon the heights, 
or descending towards the valleys with inaudible 
motion, give a visionary character to everything 
around them; and are in themselves so beautiful 
as to dispose us to enterinto the feelings of those 
simple nations (such as the Laplanders of this 
day) by whom they are taken for guardian deities 
of the mountains ; or to sympathize with others 
who have fancied these delicate apparitions to be 
the spirits of their departed ancestors. Akin to 
these are fleecy clouds resting upon the hill-tops ; 
they are not easily managed in picture, with their 
accompaniments of blue sky, but how glorious 
are they in nature! how pregnant with imagina- 
tion for the poet! 


Skylark 


Wordsworth 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler !—that love-prompted strain, 
*Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood: 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam,— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


X.—The Letter to the Galatians’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE primitive Church, as it existed in 

Paul's time, was composed of three 
elements, distinct and sometimes 
antagonistic, though merging by insensible 
degrees one into the other: they were re- 
spectively composed of Jews, Gentiles, and 
proselytes. The former brought into the 
Christian Church their Jewish faith and Jew- 
ish traditions ; the second knew nothing, or 
almost nothing, of either the Jewish faith or 
the Jewish traditions; while the third, those 
who had repudiated Greek polytheism and 
accepted faith in Jehovah as the one true and 
righteous God, occupied a position midway 
between the other two, and were probably 
the most liberal and independent of the three 
parties. The Galatian churches were com- 
posed largely of Jewish converts. In order 
to understand the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and its bearing upon certain ecclesiastical 
and theological questions of our own time, it 
is necessary to comprehend not only the na- 
ture of the Jewish party in the time of Paul, 
but also its tendency and its history in subse- 
quent developments in the Christian Church. 
The essential faith of Mosaism was that 
God is a righteous God, and demands right- 
eousness of his children. The essential 
principle of Mosaism was obedience to the 
laws which God has made, and which have 
been by his prophets promulgated, by divine 
authority. The essential symbol of Mosaism 
was the Ten Commandments. This simple 
principle of Mosaism, that God is a righteous 
God, that he demands righteousness of his 
children, and demands nothing else, and that 
the principles of righteousness are those illus- 
trated by the Ten Commandments, had, by 
the time of the Restoration from the Exile, 
been greatly modified. An elaborate ecclesi- 
astical system had grown up, partly imported 
from paganism, with a priesthood, a ritual, 


| assume that the Galatian Christians, to whom Paul 
addressed this Epistle, were in the cities of Antioch, 
Icorium, Lystra, and Derbe, which, according to the 
300k of Acts, he visited; not in the so-called North 
Galatia, a district lying to the north and east of Lyca- 
onia and ar and constituting only a part of the 
reat Roman Province of Galatia,a region which we 
have no reason to think he ever visited. The question 
is not, for the interpretation of the Letter, very impor- 
tant. The South Galatia view is held by Renan, Weiz- 
sdck or, Ramsay, and McGiffert. 


and a central temple. It is not necessary for 
my purpose here to consider how far the 
Levitical code is a divine code, really organ- 
ized and promulgated by Moses, and how 
far it is a human addition to and corruption 
of the simple ethical and spiritual principles 
that characterized the Book of the Covenant, 
which is the oldest book in the Bible.’ It 
must suffice to say that in the time of Christ 
this Levitical code was universally accepted 
by the Jews as of divine authority, equal in 
its obligations with the simpler and earlier 
law. The distinction between what we call 
the ceremonial and the moral law was, if not 
absolutely unknown, entirely ignored. Indeed, 


. $0 far as the distinction was recognized at 


all, the Pharisees gave pre-eminence to the 
ceremonial code. Their argument was very 
simple. The moral law concerns man’s duties 
to his fellow-man, the Levitical law concerns 
man’s duties to his God; but man’s duties to 
his God are more important and more sacred 
than his duties to his fellow-man : therefore the 
ceremonies inculcated by the Levitical law are 
more important and more sacred than those 
inculcated by the second table of the Ten 
Commandments. This Levitical code im- 
posed on its votaries numerous obligations, 
three of which chiefly concerned Paul’s atten- 
tion in the Epistle to the Galatians: their 
obligations to and through the priesthood, 
and the correlative rights and duties of the 
priesthood; the obligation of circumcision ; 
and the obligation to observe certain sacred 
days, chief of which was the Sabbath Day. 
Let us consider these separately. 

In the Jewish history the most casual 
reader of the English Bible will note two 
classes of sacred officers, priests and prophets. 
The priests were officially connected with 
the Temple. It was their function to offer 
sacrifice ; they must belong to the family of 
Aaron, and therefore were necessarily of the 
tribe of Levi. They were supported by a 
regular tax levied upon all the worshipers, 
the amount of which was fixed, though no 
provision appears to have been made for 
compelling the payment. It was a profana- 


1 Exodus xx., |; xxiv., 7. 
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tion for any one, not in the priestly succes- 
sion, to enter the priests’ court in the Tem- 
ple, or to offer the sacrifices, and no one could 
come acceptably to God without a sacrifice. 
According to an ancient tradition, when 
Dathan and Abiram proposed to offer sacri- 
fice to the Lord without authority, the earth 
opened and swallowed them up. When 
Uzzah, who was not a Levite, ventured to put 
forth his hand to prevent the ark from falling 
off the cart on which it was being carried, he 
was instantly struck dead. Whether these 
stories are historically accurate, or whether 
they were incorporated into Jewish history at 
a later period, in order to give historical 
sanction to the claims of the Jewish priest- 
hood, first formulated at the time of the 
Restoration, it is not important for us here to 
determine. Those claims were universally 
accepted, and these stories were universally 
believed to be historical, by all devout and 
orthodox Jews in the time of Paul. 

The prophets, on the other hand, belonged 
to no class and received no ordination. They 
were taken sometimes from the court and 
sometimes from the farm; sometimes they 
were educated, and sometimes, relatively 
speaking, uneducated. No appointment and 
no ecclesiastical approval was required. 
If he felt, or 


Any one might prophesy. 
thought he felt, the spirit of God upon him, 
he was at liberty to give utterance to his 


message. Freedom of religious teaching 
was as absolutely secure under Judaism as it 
could be made in that olden time. In this 
air of freedom there were then, as there are 
now, true prophets and false prophets. 

When the Christian Church was born, the 
Jews, coming into the Christian Church, 
brought with them the Jewish conceptions con- 
cerning the priesthood, the sacrifices, and the 
Temple. They regarded the twelve Apostles 
as the representatives of the twelve Tribes. 
They believed that the peculiar authority of 
the priesthood was passed over to the Apostles 
and their successors. At first they continued 
the sacrificial worship in the Temple. When 
the Temple was destroyed, the sacrificial 
worship could no longer be continued, because 
the law prohibited the offering of sacrifices 
except at the Temple; but still the essential 
idea lingered in the mind of the Jewish por- 
tion of the Christian Church, that approach 
could be made to God acceptably only 
through a priesthood and by means of a 
sacrifice. That idea, in a certain portion of 
the Christian Church, remains to this day. 
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The Christian ministry are regarded as th 
legitimate successors of the Jewish pries 
hood; that priesthood is regarded as pe: 
manent, its sacredness as_ enduring, it 
office as essential to the institution of ™ 
ligion. The modern clergyman is ther 
fore regarded as a priest, as truly as was th 
ancient Jewish Temple official. Itis tru 
that he no longer belongs to the house o/ 
Aaron or the tribe of Levi, but heis no 
less in a churchly succession. He must r 
ceive his authority from priests who precede: 
him, and they from still preceding priests, 
and so he must be able to trace his ecclesi- 
astical lineage back to the Apostles, throug) 
whom he derives his priestly authority from 
Christ. And these priests have the same 
substantial office to perform as did the 
priests in the old Jewish Temple. The sim- 
ple supper which Christ told men to take in 
memory of him is converted into the blood- 
less sacrifice of the Mass, and every time the 
bread is broken and the wine is poured out 
a new sacrifice for sin is offered by the 
Christian priest. This Christian priest, 
offering this sacrifice, must have an altar; 
and so the simple supper-table, on which the 
memorial of Christ was celebrated in the 
primitive Church, is converted into an altar, 
set apart for sacrificial purposes. The 
analogy to the Priests’ Court in the ancient 
Temple, which only the priest might enter, 
is a sacred chancel which only the clergy- 
man may enter. The church edifice is no 
longer a meeting-house or an assembly for 
worshipers; it is a temple, with the various 
paraphernalia of the ancient Temple, if not 
literally repeated, at least symbolically repre- 
sented. Thus, according to this conception, 
Christianity is a law, righteousness is obedi- 
ence, the clergyman is a priest, the Lord's 
Supper is a sacrifice, the communion-table 
is an altar, and the Church is a temple. 

The second element in the Jewish Church, 
with which the Epistle to the Galatians deals, 
is the rite of circumcision. A difference of 
opinion respecting the origin of this rite ex- 
ists, similar to the difference of opinion which 
exists respecting the origin of the sacrificial 
system. It is certain that circumcision was 
known outside of Jewish circles in times pre- 
ceding the age of Moses, and it is almost 
certain that it was borrowed by the Jews from 
other nations. That is no argument against 
its divinely appointed function, for it seems 
generally to have been the divine plan not to 
create new ceremonials, but to take ceremo- 
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nials which already existed and give them a 
new and sacred significance. Thus, Christ 
took the simple family supper, which consti- 
tuted the most essential feature in the Pass- 
over celebration, and gave to it a new signifi- 
cance by making it a memorial of himself. 
and of the deliverance which he brings to all 
mankind. According to one Biblical tradi- 
tion, circumcision dates from the days of 
Abraham ; according to another tradition, it 
would appear to have originated, so far as 
Judaism is concerned, in the time of Moses.! 
It is not certain that these traditions are in- 
consistent, and it is certain that, whichever 
one we accept, circumcision, as a Jewish rite, 
was very ancient. It had existed among the 
Jews for eleven or twelve hundred years ; per- 
haps for seventeen or eighteen hundred. It 
was a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Jews in the time of Christ. No man could 
become an heir of the Jewish promise, no 
man could be recognized as a true worshiper 
of the true God, unless he was circumcised. 
The most vigorous and intense term of re- 
proach which a Jew could apply to another 
was the phrase “an uncircumcised dog.” 
Thus circumcision was wrought into the very 
life of the Jewish nation, and made the en- 
trance door to it. 

As in the Jewish conception of Christian- 
ity the church, the ministry, and the Lord’s 
Supper have taken the place respectively of 
the Temple, the priesthood, and the sacrifice, 
so in that conception baptism has taken the 
place of circumcision. In the time of Paul, 
when a pagan became a Jew, he was bap- 
tized; that is, he was led into the water and 
immersed in it, and, according to the later 
rabbinical teaching, entirely submerged in it 
from head to foot. It was contended by the 
stricter sect of the Pharisees that if this sub- 
mersion was in any respect incomplete, the 
baptism was ineffectual. In this ceremony 
his old faiths were washed away. He was 
said, in rabbinical phraseclogy, to be buried 
in baptism and raised a new creature. This 
ceremony, which the Jews had used as a 
means of entrance for pagans into the Jewish 
Cherch, John the Baptizer employed, giving 
to it a new significance, as a means of solemn 
profession, of new life, among the Jews. This 
last of the Hebrew prophets said in effect to 
those who listened to him; You need cleans- 
ing as much as the pagans; your faiths are 
no better than theirs; you need repentance 
no less than they; you also must be sub. 


_—_— 


' Genesis xvii., 10; Exodus iv., 25, 26. 
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merged, and wash away your old faiths and 
your old sins, and rise into a new life, in 
which you will cease to do evil and learn to 
do well. Baptism was never used by Christ 
during his life, but it was employed by disci- 
ples of Christ who had previously been dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist;! and it received 
his sanction after his death, and in this sanc- 
tion a new direction and a new meaning. 
The Apostles were told to baptize men, not 
into the Jewish Church, not merely into a re- 
pentance which ceases to co evil and learns 
to do well, but into the power and authority 
of a new life with God—into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit? Baptism thus became an entrance 
door to the Christian Church, as circumcision 
had been an entrance door to the Jewish 
Church, It was administered only to adults, 
and to them only on confession of their faith. 
It was the way in which the convert con 
fessed his faith in Christ, a solemn symboli- 
cal expression of that faith and of the conse- 
cration which accompanied it, and of the new 
hope and new life which grew out of that 
faith and that consecration. But as_ the 
Church increased in numbers and in solidity 
of organization, and as time passed on, and 


the second coming of Christ was more and 
more postponed in the thought of the Church 
to a remote future. it became dissatisfied with 
a rite which brought only the convert into 
the Church, and left his household outside. 
The man wished to bring his children with 


him. Was he a Jew? his children were 
born into Judaism. Was he a Christian? he 
wished his children to be born into Christian- 
ity. Thus the conception of circumcision 
and its office passed over into baptism, 
which was transformed from its original pur- 
pose to meet the new demand made upon it. 
The infant Christian was baptized, as the in- 
fant Jew had been circumcised, and by this 
baptism he was made a Christian, as_ by cir- 
cumcision the Jewish infant was made a Jew. 
As a natural consequence, it came to be be- 
lieved that no one could be a Christian who 
was not baptized, as no one could be a Jew 
who was not circumcised. But Christianity 
was recognized even by the most formal and 
ecclesiastical in the Church as in some sense 
a new life, and a new and vital relation to 
God, Hence baptism came to be regarded 
as a means by which this new life was con 
ferred, this new and vital relation formed 


1 John iii., 1, 2. 
2 Matt. xxviii., 19; compare Acts xix,, I-5, 
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this transformation of character into that of 
a child of God effected. Thus the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration found its way into 
a very considerable section of the Christian 
Church ;! the transformation was completed ; 
and the free gift of God, received by faith, 
was made dependent on a purely mechanical 
process, not in the least understood by the 
babe who was subjected to it. 

The third characteristic of Judaism with 
which the book of Galatians deals was the 
setting apart of certain days for special 
sacred observance. Some of these were fast- 
days; more of them were feast-days. The 
most important of all was the Seventh, or 
Sabbath day. So important was this that 
the command enforcing it found a place 
among the Ten Commandments. It is the 
only approximation to a ceremonial law found 
in that primitive code of Mosaism. As de- 
fined there, the Sabbath was simply a rest- 
day. The word « holy” in that command 
simply means sef apart, and is defined by the 
specifications which follow: * Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath [that is, Rest] of 
the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates.” The priests early and very legiti- 
mately made use of this day for additional 
Temple services, and the prophets habitually 
and wisely made use of it for religious instruc- 
tion. This, however, if not an afterthought, 
was certainly a secondary use. Gradually 
there grew up additions to this simple law and 
this national habit of religious observance.” 
By the time of Christ, the day which God 
had appointed for freedom had become a day 
of bondage. When Christ cured the cripple 
on the Sabbath day, he was condemned by 
the Pharisees for breaking the Sabbath law ; 
and when he bade the cripple take the mat 
on which he lay, and which he could easily 
roll up and carry under his arm, and take 
away with him, the man was condemned for 
violating the Sabbath day, because he bore a 
burden. Christ deliberately and publicly set 
at naught these Pharisaic and Jewish addi- 
tions to the primitive law, but it cannot be 


a. ~ baptism we are cleansed from sin, adopted into 
a 


God’s family, being made his children by spiritual birth, 
so that his First-begotten Son is not ashamed to call 
us brethren.”—Blunt’s Theological Dictionary, article 
“ Baptism.” 

*A striking illustration of this development of the 
ao is afforded by the account in Nehemiah xiii., 
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said that he in terms set the law itself asice, 
He treated the Sabbath as he treated circui- 
cision and the sacrifices. He declared that 
the faith of the uncircumcised centurion wis 
greater than any he had seen in Israel; tut 
he did not in terms discard circumcision. Ile 
forgave men their sins, without ever sending 
them to the Temple to offer sacrifice as a 
condition of forgiveness; but he did not in 
terms discard sacrifices. So he repudiated 
the burdensome regulations with which the 
Sabbath had been hedged about ; but he cid 
not in terms set the Sabbath day aside. 
When the Jews came into the Christian 
Church, with their notion of priestly author- 
ity and the obligation of circumc’sion, they 
brought with them also their belief in the 
perpetual obligation of the Sabbath day. 
When, on the other hand, the Gentiles came 
into the Christian Church, they knew as little 
of a Sabbath day as they did of circumcision 
or the Jewish sacrificial system. But both 
Jewish and Gentile Christians could not for- 
get the first day of the week, on which Christ 
rose from the dead. This was their great 
gala day, not imposed upon them by any ob- { 
ligation from without, but observed with joy 
and gladness by a natural impulse from with- 
in. Thus at first two holy days were kept in 
the Christian Church—the Sabbath, or seventh 
day, because it was Jewish; the Lord’s day, 
or first day of the week, because it was the 
day of Christ's resurrection. As the pagan 
element increased and the Jewish element de- 
creased in numbers, the seventh day gradually 
fell into disuse, the first day alone lived. But 
when the seventh day fell into disuse, the law 
which had created it and had imposed it upon 
the Jewish people was transferred to the first 
day. The notion came to be diffused in the 
Church, and exists to the present day, that 
somehow all the obligations of the seventh 
day were transferred to the first; that the 
Fourth Commandment is of perpetual obli- 
gation, but that the observances which it 
imposed are fulfilled by the observance of 
another day in the place of the one originally 
appointed. A part of the Christian Church— 
a very small part, it is true, but more logical 
than the rest—maintain that the Jewish law 
remains still in force, and that it is the seventh 
day that is sacred and not the first, and that 
we shall never have a true Sabbath, nor a 
true Christianity, nor a true religion until we 
go back to the seventh day, and thus fulfill 
the obligation imposed, as it is claimed, on 
all mankind by the primitive code of Mosaism. 
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Bui the great majority of Christians regard 
the Fourth Commandment as in part obliga- 
tory and in part not, without having any clear 
idea of how they are to distinguish between 
what is and what is not obligatory. 

Thus there have come into the Christian 
Church from the Jewish Church its funda- 
mental conception of religion as consisting in 
obedience to a law of God imposed on man- 
kind from without; and this conception illus- 
trated in three characteristics of the Jewish 
Church, perpetuated, though in a modified 
form, namely, the priesthood and its sacri- 
ficial system, as a necessary condition of 
acceptable approach to God; circumcision 
transformed into baptism, as a necessary 
means of entrance into the Church; and 
the Sabbath as a special day of religious ob- 
servance of universal obligation because of 
the Fourth Commandment. When Paul first 
came into Galatia, preaching, he denied the 
fundamental postulate of this system. He 
denied that religion consists in obedience to 
a law imposed by God upon mankind. “Be 
it known therefore to you, men and breth- 
ren,” he said, “that through this man to you 
is proclaimed the remission of sins, and from 
all from which you could not be justified in 
the law of Moses, in him, every man having 
faith is justified.” The sending away of sin, 
the deliverance from its power, its burden, 
and its penalty, the being made right in one’s 
self, the being brought into right relations 
with God, cannot be accomplished—this was 
the substance of the message—by living in 
the law of Moses. It can be accomplished 
only by living in Christ, who is the revelation 
of God, the wisdom of God, the power of 
God. 

Paul and his message were received with 
great enthusiasm. Despite the recurrence of 
that mysterious malady to which he seems 
to have been at times subjected, despite 
some obscuration of the vision and some 
mark upon his face which rendered him 
in appearance repulsive, especially to those 
who had been taught to believe that every 
such physical blemish was a sign of divine 
displeasure, the Galatians welcomed him with 
ardent affection. “If it had been possible,” 
he says, “ you would have plucked out your 
own eyes and have given them to me.”? But 
their enthusiasm was too intense to be long 
lived. Apostles of a Jewish Christianity, 

Acts xiii, 38, 39. 


See Dr. Ramsay’s “St. Paul, Traveler and Roman 
Citizer.” pp. 94-97," Also Galatians iv., 13-15. 
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claiming, if not possessing, the authority of 
the Church at Jerusalem, followed Paul here, 
as they did elsewhere, in order to oppose him. 
They insisted that Paul was no Apostle; he 
had received no authority from the Twelve, 
and none from the Church at Jerusalem. He 
was setting aside the laws of God, the au- 
thority of the priesthood and apostolate, the 
sacred rite of circumcision, doubly sacred 
from its divine origin and its identification 
with the history of God’s chosen people, and 
the law of the Sabbath day, placed by its 
very position in the Ten Commandments on 
the same level with the laws against idolatry, 
profaneness, murder, theft, and adultery. 
The Galatians hesitated, halted, went back- 
wards. They questioned whether the leader 
whom they had received with such enthusi- 
asm had not spoken without authority. 
They questioned whether they must not rein- 
state the rite of circumcision which they had 
abandoned. They began again the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath day. The news 
of these changes was brought to Paul. It is 
to remonstrate with the Galatians, and to re- 
ply to the apostles of Jewish Christianity, 
that he writes his letter. In it he offers no 
compromise, suggests no retraction and no 
apology. He reaffirms his radical position 
that righteousness does not consist in obedi- 
ence to law, and accepts all the conclusions 
which that affirmation involves. 

He begins with his own personal experi- 
ence. In the opening words of his letter he 
repudiates, as explicitly as words can repudi- 
ate, the notion that a Christian minister’s 
authority is dependent on any human or 
ecclesiastical appointment. « Paul,” he says, 
“an apostle, not deriving his authority from 
men, neither through the instrumentality of 
men, but through Jesus Christ, and God our 
Father, who raised him from the dead.” 
And then, as if to emphasize the equality of 
all men in the Christian Church, Apostles and 
nou-Apostles, he adds, * And all the brethren 
which are with me, to the churches of Gala- 
tia.” He will have no compromise with 
Judaism in the Christian Church. “If any 
other man,” he says, “or we ourselves, or 
even an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
That gospel he has not received from any 
Apostolic college, nor through any Apostolic 
succession: “I neither received it from man, 
neither was taught it. But I received it 
through the revelation of Jesus Christ.” His 
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independence of all Apostolic succession or 
appointment he goes on to make still clearer 
by a bit of autobiography. When he was 
converted, he did not confer with flesh and 
blood, nor did he go up to Jerusalem to con- 
sult with those who were “apostles before 
me.” He began straightway to preach with. 
out any ordination of any description. Not 
till three years later did he go up to Jerusa- 
lem, where he saw Peter and James, the 
Lord's brother, and noone else. He was not 
even known by face to the churches of Judea. 
When, fourteen years after, he went up again 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus, it 
was not to get ordination, nor to yield to nor 
to compromise with the Jewish Christians 
who were attempting to import into the 
Church the Jewish priesthood. “To them,” 
he said, “not even for an hour did we yield 
ourselves in subjection.” The Apostles re- 
ceived him and Barnabas, not on any ground 
of Apostolic ordination or priestly authority, 
but because they saw the free gift of God 
given to them as attested by their work. 
For that reason, and that only, did they give 
them the right hand of fellowship in the con- 
tinuance of that work. As to the primacy of 
Peter, already apparently claimed for Peter 
by some whom perhaps Peter would have 
disowned, Paul makes short work of it. “I 
withstood him,” he says, “to his face, be- 
cause he was to be blamed.” And he did 
this “ before them all.” 

Paul next appeals to the experience of the 
Galatians. How did they obtain the spirit of 
the new life ?—-by obedience to an external law, 
or by receiving that spirit gladly through faith? 
Having thus received this spirit as the begin- 
ning of their new life, did they expect to per 
fect that life by going back to live under the 
law? Have all their past experiences been 
in vain? Have these experiences taught them 
nothing? How came their spiritual powers, 
their varied gifts? Did these come to them 
by obedience to the law of Moses, or by the 
reception of the Spirit of God through faith ? 

Then he appeals to the Old Testament his- 
tory. Which came first, faith or law? Faith 
came first. Before there was any law, before 
Mount Sinai, before Moses—four hundred 
and thirty years before—God gave the prom- 
ise to Abraham and to his seed. And this 
promise made to faith, and to Abraham as the 
father of the faithful, cannot be annulled by 
a subsequent law. The promise which God 
has once given he cannot take back. When 


he has said to men, “ If you have faith in me, 
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that is all I ask,” he cannot afterward acd 
other conditions, and say, “ I also require you 
to obey the law.” 

What, then, is the use of the law? It was 
added to make clear to men that they needed 
the life which is received only through faith. 
The law was like a prison in which men were 
kept shut up until faith should be revealed to 
them as the means of their deliverance. It 
was like a tutor who rules a child till he is 
old enough to rule himself. Among the 
Greeks and Romans it was customary to ein- 
ploy a specially trustworthy slave, charged 
with the duty of supervising and caring for 
the children until they were of age sufficient 
to go unattended to their school. He accom- 
panied them out-of-doors on all occasions, 
was responsible for their personal safety, 
guarded them against bad company, went with 
them to and from the school or the gymna- 
sium, and in general exercised over them a 
rigorous censorship. He was called a Jeda- 
gogus, from which our word pedagogue comes. 
He was not properly an instructor or teacher, 
but rather a censor and disciplinarian.1_ The 
law, says Paul, has been such a Jedagogus to 
bring us unto Christ. But now that we have 
arrived at manhood in him, we are no longer 
under a Jedagogus. We have always been 
sons of God and heirs of God, but so long 
as an heir is a child, he is under guardians 
and stewards. So the race in its childhood 
was under the rigorous rules necessary for 
and characteristic of those who are living 
worldly lives. But the very object of Christ's 
coming was that men might be redeemed 
from these rigorous rules, might receive the 
adoption of sons, might have the same spirit 
which was in Christ in their own hearts, 
might live free and joyous, because divine, 
lives. Howisit, then, that the Galatians have 
turned back to the life of bondage under 
these rules, which are weak, unable to accom- 
plish anything, beggarly, bringing no enrich- 
ment to the life. He appeals to them, by 
their affection for him, by their memories of, 
their first reception of him, by his love for 
them, to return again to the life of liberty. 

These appeals and arguments he enforces 
by a curious piece of rabbinical allegorizing. 
He tells the story of Abraham and his wives 
Sarah and ‘Hagar, and their sons Jsaac and 
Ishmael. He treats this Old Testament story 





1“ His duty was rather to guard them from evil, both 
physical and moral, than to communicate instruction. to 
cultivate their minds, or impart acquirements.”—Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities,” article Pada- 
gogus, 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


asa parable. They that are under the law 
he compares to Ishmael, child of the bond- 
woman ; they that are freed from the law by 
Christ, to Isaac, child of the free woman. As 
then Ishmael mocked at Isaac, so now the 
legalist scoffs at the free Christian; as then 
Ishmael was cast out and Isaac inherited, so 
now the legalist shall not inherit with the free 
Christian. We may question the legitimacy 
of the argument, concerning which Professor 
Jowett has well said: “ Strange as it may at 
first appear that bis [Paul’s] mode of inter- 
preting the Old Testament Scriptures should 
not conform to our laws of logic, it would be 
far stranger if it had not conformed to the 
natural modes of thought in his own day ;” but 
we may well accept the conclusion to which 
Paul conducts his readers: ‘“ Wherefore, 
brethren, we are not children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free. With that freedom 
Christ has made us free. Stand fast there- 
fore, and be not entangled again in a yoke 
of bondage.” 

This allegory is a digression. Paul resumes 
his argument. If the Christian receives cir- 
cumcision. if he accepts the obligations of 
the law, if he hopes to become righteous by 
obedience to an external standard, he must 
obey it absolutely and in every part. He 
cannot take part and leave part. He must 
either stand on his obedience—and if he is to 
do this, the obedience must be perfect—or he 
must find another standing-ground, and “ by 
faith wait for the hope of righteousness.” 
This is the standing-ground to which Paul 
calls his readers. Their hope is in the free 
gift of life from God through Jesus Christ. 
Will this freedom lead them on to sin? No. 
For it is the freedom of a spiritual life, and 
ifone is walking according to the spirit, if 
he is living the spiritual life, if he is inspired 
by faith in God, by hope of God’s righteous- 
ness, and by love for God and God's children, 
he will no longer fulfill the desires of the 
flesh; the desires of the flesh and of the 
Spirit are contrary the one to the other, and 
he cannot do the evil things to which the 
flesh calls him, if he is led to the life of holi- 
ness by the spirit within him. And then 
Paul puts in sharp contrast the two lives; 
the works of the flesh, the fruit of the spirit: 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, 
wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, revelings, and such like: of the 
which 1 forewarn you, even as I[ did forewarn 
you, that they which practice such things shall 
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not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, tem- 
perance: against such there is no law. And 
they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof. 

He closes his letter with some practical 
counsels, pervaded by the spirit of the instruc- 
tions which have preceded. Then, as though 
he could not bear to let this letter go without 
one more effort to recover the affections and 
the loyalty of his friends and disciples, he 
takes the pen into his own hand—the pre- 
vious part of the Epistle he had dictated to 
an amanuensis—and in large characters, such 
as a half-blind man might write, adds an 
autographic postscript, aflame with his own 
experience. “The world,” he says, “has 
been crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
Neither is circumcision anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creation.” 

The teaching of Paul in the Epistle to the 
Galatians may all be summed up in the sen- 
tence, Nothing external to man is of the 
essence of religion: no order of ministry, no 
form of church service, no rite or ceremony, 
no day or observance. It is, indeed, true 
that the religious spirit must always embody 
itself in some form. If there is to be relig- 
ious instruction, there must be instructors ; 
if public worship, leaders of that worship ; if 
united work for Christ, an organization by 
which the work is to be carried on; if special 
services for the development of the spiritual 
life, special.times when those services can be 
held. Thus, religion must always have teach- 
ers, services, rites, observances. But no par- 
ticular order of teachers, form of services. 
method of rite, or time of observance is of 
the essence of religion. Faith, hope, and 
love alone are eternal. The language which 
they use, the methods and instruments which 
they employ, may be changed from time to 
time, that they may be adapted to new con- 
ditions of life. The notion that any ordina- 
tion of any kind is essential to the Christian 
ministry, Paul repudiates in this Epistle to 
the Galatians in the most explicit terms. It 
is true that he was separated to a special 
work by the laying on of hands,! but it is also 
true that he had preached the Gospel, and, 
indeed, exercised all the functions of an 
Apostle, for something like ten years before 
this entrance upon a special missionary ser- 
vice. And there is not in the Book of Acts 
the least indication that any Apostle had any- 





1 Acts xiii., 1-3. 
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thing to do with his missionary ordination. 
The notion that Paul received his apostolate 
from the Apostles is explicitly denied by him. 
Elsewhere we shall find him implying that 
there is no priest and no sacrifice other than 
Christ; and this, which he implies, is still more 
explicitly affirmed by the unknown author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The modern 
minister, if he can be said to be a successor 
of any order in the Jewish Church, is a 
prophet, not a priest. Never is he called a 
priest in the New Testament. All God’s 
children are, in the Apocalypse, accounted 
both kings and priests unto God. On the 
other hand, the religious teacher is not in- 
frequently designated ac a prophet; and the 
prophet was in no order, received no ordina- 
tion, belonged to no sacred and exclusive 
fraternity, received as his sole appointment 
the consciousness of a divine message within 
his own heart. 

As no priest and no sacrifice is essential to 
religion, so no rite or ceremonial, Circum- 
cision is more explicitly commanded by the 
Old Testament than is baptism by the New. 
It was a more distinctive badge of God’s 
visible Church. Christ never set it aside 
himself; Paul does notclaim that he had any 
divine revelation directing him to set it aside. 
He abandoned it, because experience proved 
that it was a hindrance, not a help, to piety, 
in the newconditions. The liberty which he 
exercised belongs to the Church in all ages. 
A majority in the Church have exercised that 
liberty as regards baptism. It was formerly 
administered by immersion, if not always by 
submersion, which in a warm climate was 
not inconvenient. The Church has substi- 
tuted sprinkling. It was employed as a sym- 
bolical expression of personal repentance 
and faith. The Church has transformed it 
into an expression of parental consecration. 
If baptism is a law, as circumcision was a 
law, and Christians are under the law, as 
Jews were under the law, then baptism should 
be by immersion, and administered only to 
adults. The justification for the change is 
to be found only in the fact that no rite or 
ceremony is of the essence of religion, and 
that God's children have the liberty to change 
any rite or ceremonial, if, by so doing, they 
think they can better minister to Christian 
life. 

What is true of baptism is equally true of 
the Lord’s Supper. That its observance does 
not rest on any explicit command of Christ, 
Dr. McGiffert, in “ The Apostolic Age,” has 
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very clearly shown.!. To make its observance 
essential to Christianity is to make Christian. 
ity simply a new form of Judaism. The 
method of observance has long since change |. 
It is nowhere celebrated in an upper chambe,, 
at the close of a meal, by men only, and thcy 
reclining at a common table. In many 
churches fermented wine is abandoned; in 
some, individual cups are used in lieu of a 
common cup; in one great section of the 
Church only the priest partakes of the cup; 
by a small but very devout body of Christian 
disciples both baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are dropped from the Church life altogether. 
All these variations are entirely within the 
liberty of the children of God. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are to be observed only in 
so far as they promote the spiritual life, and 
in whatever forms they will best promote that 
life. 

As no priestly order, no sacrifice, and no 
rite or ceremonial is of the essence of re- 
ligion, so neither is any sacred observance 
or sacred time. To regard observance of 
special days as essential to religion and 
to acceptance with God, Paul condemns. 
“ Now,” he says, “when ye have gained the 
knowledge of God, or, rather, when God has 
acknowledged you, how is it that ye are 
turning back to those childish rules, weak 
and beggarly? Would you go back again 
into bondage? Ye observe days, and months, 
and seasons, and years.” That he includes 
in this phrase the observance of Sabbath 
days he makes perfectly explicit in his letter 
to the Colossians. “Let no man therefore 
judge you, in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of feasts, or new moon, or Sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come; but 
the body is Christ’s.”. If we are under the 
Jewish law, if the Fourth Commandment is 
of perpetual obligation, if to gain acceptance 
with God we must keep one day set apart to 
his special service in some special form, then 
the Seventh-Day Christian is right. Satur- 
aay should be our Sabbath, and the Mosaic 
law should determine our method of observy- 
ing it. This is not Paul’s conception of 
religion. The simple duty of the Christian 
is summed up in faith, hope, and love. He 
is to take such time for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life and employ such methods as 
experience indicates will best accomplish the 
coveted result. If he does not desire spiritual 
life, no Sabbath-day observance will promote 





See The Outlook, Vol. 58, No. 8, p. 462. 
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Morning and Evening 


it. If he does desire spiritual life, he is free 
to select that time and that method which are 
best adapted to. promote it. The Christian 
Church has not frankly accepted this philos- 
ophy, but has unconsciously acted uponit. The 
first day has taken the place of the seventh, 
and the method of observance has changed 
quite as radically as the time observed. 

To sum all up in a single sentence. In 
Christ there is neither priest nor sacrifice. 
The priest is a mediator between man and 
God. In Christ the way of access to God is 
open to the humblest, the poorest, and the 
most sinful. The veil of the Temple is rent. 
Every man may enter the Holy of Hollies. 
But there are still prophets, who, knowing 
God, interpret him to his children. Who- 
ever knows the Father may do this work of 
interpretation. Whoever entereth in by the 
door is a shepherd of the sheep.1. Whcever 
heareth may say, Come.” There is no special 


1 John x,, 2. 
2 Revelation xxii., 17. 
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symbol of consecration which is essential to 
divine sonship. Neither is immersion any- 
thing, nor sprinkling anything, but a new crea- 
tion. Life is itself the test of all instruments of 
life. There are Pedo-Baptists as consecrated 
to Christ as Baptists; and there are Friends, 
who have received no water baptism of any 
kind, as consecrated as either. No day is of 
the essence of religion. The Church has done 
wisely to make of Christ’s resurrection day a 
festal occasion. It has done wisely to cele- 
brate that resurrection every week. It has 
done wisely to keep this festal day free from 
the cares and the toils of secular life, and to 
use it for the culture of the spirit and for the 
public and united expression of devotion. 
But the obligation of the Lord’s Day lies 
not in an ancient code, given through Moses 
to an ancient people, but in this, that the ob- 
servance of such a day helps to conserve and 
promote the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, self-control. 


Morning and Evening 
By Walter Malone 


To win the hearts of others on our 
way; 
To gain affection only meant to ask, 
To love meant only to be young and gay. 


[ vanished years it seemed an easy task 


But like a rich convolvulus in bloom 
Amid the summer, under morning skies, 
Young Love before the noontide meets his 
doom, 
And in his splendor and his glory dies. 


Or like an oriole from tropic lands 
That blazes by us on a brilliant wing, 
He flies afar to unknown foreign strands 
When autumn gales their withered leaflets 
fling. 


Like blackened torches in the heart’s dark 
vaults 

Are all the arts and wiles we used of yore; 

For those who love us learn to find our 


faults, 
And, having found them, never love us 
more. 
Swe a DORE at 
lt 


So, then, mine own, I cling more close to you, 
Though gray threads a through your 
locks ot brown, 
Your eyes no longer dewy, bright, and blue, 
Your cheeks no longer like 2 peach’s down. 


And you are like a faithful mocking-bird 
Amid the gloam of life’s fast-fading light, 
Whose strange and sweet love-lyrics still are 

heard 
In brown boughs of the dim October night. 


Or like a holly in the Christmas snows, 
Still green when summer verdure all is shed, 
Or like an autumn violet that blows 
Beneath brown leaves, when other blooms 
are dead. 


When we were young and gay, and you were 
fair, 
We thought that love with youth would all 
be o’er; 
But as I kiss your face, grown rough with 
care, 
We find, dear heart, we never loved before, 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 
CHAPTER V.—BOSTON IN THE FORTIES 


DESPAIR of making any person appreciate the ferment in which any young person 
if moved who came into the daily life of Boston in the days when Lowell left college. 

I have tried more than once, and without the slightest success. But this reader must 
believe me that nobody was “ indifferent” then, even if he do not understand why. 

Here was a little community, even quaint in some of its customs, sure of itself, and 
confident in its future. Generally speaking, the men and women who lived in it were of 
the old Puritan stock. This means that they lived to the glory of God, with the definite 
public spirit which belongs to such life. They had, therefore, absolute confidence that 
God's kingdom was to come, and they saw no reason why it should not come soon. 
There were still some people, and one or two teachers in the pulpit. and in what is 
technically called the religious press, who believed, or said they believed, that all men are 
born in sin and are incapable of good. But practically the people of Boston believed in the 
infinite capacity of human nature, and they knew “salvation’s free,” and “ free for you and me.” 

As a direct result of this belief, and of the cosmopolitan habit which comes to people 
who send their ships all over the world, the leaders of this little community attempted every- 
thing on a generous scale. If they made a school for the blind, they made it for all the 
blind people in Massachusetts. They expected to succeed. They always had succeeded. 
Why should they not succeed? If, then, they opened a “ House of Reformation,” they really 


supposed that they should reform the boys and girls who were sent to it. Observe that 


here was a man who had bought skins in Nootka Sound and sold them in China, and brought 


home silks and teas where he carried away tin pans and jackknives. There was a man who 


1 Copyright, 1898, by The Outlook Company. 
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A NOTE FROM LOWELL TO “Q”’ (NATHAN HALE) 


had fastened his schooner to an iceberg off 
Labrador, and had sold the ice he cut in 
Calcutta or Havana. Now, that sort of men 
look at life in its possibilities with a different 
habit from that of the man who reads in the 
newspaper that stocks have fallen, who buys 
them promptly, and sells them the next week 
because the newspaper tells him that they 
have risen. 

With this sense that all things are pos- 
sible to him who believes, the little town 
became the headquarters for New England, 
and in a measure for the country, of every 
sort of enthusiasm, not to say of every sort 
of fanaticism. Thus, Boston, as_ Boston, 
hated abolitionism. The stevedores and long- 
shoremen on the wharves hated a “ nigger” 
as much as their ancestors in 1770 hated a 
“lobster.” But, all the same, Garrison came 
to Boston to publish the “ Liberator.” There 
was not an “ism” but had its shrine, nor a 
cause but had its prophet. And, as in the 


rest of the world at that time, the 
madness was at its height which 
forms a “society” to do the work 
of an individual, People really 
supposed that if you could make 
a hundred men give each the hun- 
dredth part of his life to do some- 
thing, the loose combination would 
do more work than one stalwart 
man would do who was ready to 
give one whole life in devotion to 
the “cause.” 

The town was so small that 
practically everybody knew every- 
body. “A town,” as a bright man 
used to say, “ where you could go 
anywhere in ten minutes.” 

Cambridge was within forty-five 
minutes’ walk of this little self- 
poised metropolis, and was really 
a part of it, in all “its busy life, 
its fluctuations and its vast con- 
cerns "—and in its pettiest con- 
cerns as well. 

Lowell could talk with Wendell 
Phillips, or applaud him when he 
spoke. He could go into Garri- 
son’s printing-office with a com- 
munication. He could discuss 
metaphysics or ethics with Brown- 
son. He could hear a Latter- 
Day Church preacher on Sunday. 
He could listen while Miller, the 
prophet of the day, explained from 
Rollin’s history and the Book of 
Daniel that the world would come to an 
end on the twenty-first of March, 1842. He 
could lounge into the “Corner Book-store,” 
where James T, Fields would show him the 
new Tennyson, or where the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society would leave an epigram or two 
behind. Or he could hear Everett or Holmes 
or Parsons or Webster or Silliman or Walker 
read poem or lecture at the “Odeon.” He 
could discuss with a partner in a dance the 
moral significance of the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven in comparison with the lessons of 
the Second or the Seventh. Another partner 
in the next quadrille would reconcile for him 
the conflict of free will and foreknowledge. 
At Miss Peabody’s foreign book-store he could 
take out for a week Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” 
if he had not the shekels for its purchase, 
as probably he had not. Or, under the same 
hospitable roof, he could in the evening hear 
Hawthorne tell the story of Parson Moody’s 
veil, or discuss the origin of the Myth of 
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Ceres with Margaret Fuller! Or, when he 
danced “ the pastorale ” at Judge Jackson’s, 
was he renewing the memories of an Aryan 
tradition, or did the figure suggest, more 
likely, the social arrangements of the followers 
of Hermann ? Mr. Emerson lectured for him ; 
Allston’s pictures were hung in galleries for 
him; Mr. Tudor imported ice for him; Fanny 
Elssler danced for him, and Braham sang for 
him. The world worked for him—or labored 
for him. And he entered into the labors of 
all sorts and conditions of men. 

In one of his letters to his friend Loring, 
written in October, 1838, he expresses a 
doubt whether he would continue his studies 
of law. “I have been thinking seriously of 
the ministry,” he writes; “ I have also thought 
of medicine—but there—still worse!” But on 
the 9th of November “I went into town to 
look out for a place ’-—this means to see 
some of his friends “ in business,” and to try 
mercantile life—“ and was induced ev passant 
to step into the United States District Court, 
where there was a case pending, in which 
Webster was one of the counsel retained. I 
had not been there an hour before I deter- 
mined to continue in my profession and study 
as well as I could.” Observe that he is now 
nineteen years old, going on to twenty. 

I will not include Mr. Webster among 
the company of Mr. Lowell’s early friends, 
though the hour 


the precise experience of many of his young 
companions in college, who “elected,” on 
graduation, to “ go into business.” 

Of the literary circles into which he was 
naturally introduced I will say something. 
First, of some of the men who, in practice, 
wrote the “North American Review” in 
those days—say for the ten years after he left 
college. Dr. John Gorham Palfrey was the 
editor, and Lowell would have called the men 
themselves the “Mutual Admiration Society.” 
Most of them, I think, have recognized this 
name in their own correspondence. It was 
a club of five men, who liked to call them- 
selves “ The Five of Clubs.” But they very 
soon earned this name of the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society, which I think was invented for 
them. 

Dr. Palfrey was living at Cambridge all 
through the period of Lowell’s college and law- 
school life. He had been a member of the 
Divinity faculty until 1839, and he assumed the 
charge of the Review in 1835. He had written 
for it as early as the fifth volume. A gentle- 
man through and through, of very wide infor- 
mation, hospitable and courteous, he and the 
ladies of his family made his house in Divinity 
Avenue one of the few places where students 
of whatever school of the College liked to 
visit. 1 remember that one of my own class- 
mates said, after making a Sunday evening 

call there, “ Palfrey 





spent in the United 

States Court seems 

to have been a very 
important hour in his 
life. Who shall say 
what would have 
come had he “ found 
a place,” and begun 
on life by rising early, 
“sweeping out the 
store,” filling and 
trimming the oil 
lamps, and then run- 
ning the errands for 
some treasurer of a 
woolen factory or 
dealer in teas or 
spices? Such was 





Margaret Fuller_was 
nine years older than Low- 
ell. A gone deal of her 
early life was spent in 
Cambridge; and his ban- 
ter in the “ Fable for 





~—) makes you think that 
you are the best fel- 
low in the world— 
and, by Jove, he 
makes you think that 
he is the next best !” 
He resigned his pro- 
fessorship about the 
time when he made 
the romantic voyage 
by which he emanci- 
pated more than forty 
slaves whom he had 
“ inherited.” Like 
most men with whom 
he lived, he had op- 
posed the “ abolition- 
ists ” with all his 
might, with pen and 
with voice. But he 
knew how to do the 
duty next his hand 
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Critics,” which was really 
too sharp, belongs, not 
to his manhood’s serious 
views, but to aboy’shumor, 


THOMAS STARR KING 
From a daguerreotype by Whipple. 


better than some men 
who had talked more 
about theirs, 
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He was most kind to me, boy and man, and gave me instance on instance which showed 
that his unflinching firmness in politics was accompanied with entire readiness to recog- 
nize the truth wherever he found it. All of us youngsters were enthusiastic about Carlyle. 
All of the “oldsters” turned up their noses—“such affectation of style,” “Germanisms 
picked up cheaply,” and so on. But he said he knew that the editor of the “« North Ameri- 
can” must read the “ French Revolution,” and he said that if you had to read a book a 
good way was to take it as your only reading when you had a long journey. Mark that you 
could not then write books on the way, as I am writing this one. 

So he took his two volumes with him on this voyage of emancipation. And, before he 
came to Cincinnati, he had forgotten the eccentricities and was as eager as the youngest 
of us to praise the historian. I remember as well how, as he explained to my father his 
plans for the “ North American Review,” he said he had secured Emerson to write, and that 
Emerson would let him have some of his lectures. He had taken care to provide, however, 


that these were to be from the 
historical lectures and not the 
speculative ones. If he had been 
pressed, I am afraid he would 
have been found to be of the large 
circle of those who in those days 
thought Emerson “a little crazy.” 

Under this chief worked the 
Mutual Admiration Society—all 
older than Lowell. But with all of 
them, sooner or later, he became 
intimate. Most of them are still 
remembered : Charles Sumner ; 
George Stillman Hillard, Sumner’s 
law partner and, in earlier days, 
intimate friend; H. W. Longfel- 
low ; Cornelius Conway Felton, 
Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
and afterwards President of the 
College ; and Henry Russell Cleve- 
land, an accomplished friend who 
had been round the world once 
- and again as a sea-captain, and 
had interesting remembrances of 
travel. Cleveland and Longfellow 
knew that there were worlds out- 
side of London and Edinburgh, 
Boston and Cambridge, and their 

CHARLES SUMNER environs. We youngsters, from 
From a crayon by Eastman Johnson, made about 1846 and now hanging the proud advantage of the age of 
in Craigie House (Longfellow’s), Cambridge. twenty or less, would have said 

that the rest of the Mutual Admiration Society, in the year 1840, did not suspect this. 

The “ North American ” had been founded after the “ Monthly Anthology” had led the 
way, twelve years before. It was confessedly in imitation of the Edinburgh and London 
quarterlies, as the London Quarterly had confessedly imitated the Edinburgh. The original 
plan was a good one, and any youngsters of to-day who will revive the old quarterly may 
find that it meets a “felt want” again. Look at an old « Edinburgh ” of Brougham’s time 
and you will find an intelligent account of some forty books, which you will never read 
yourself, but which you want to know about. To tell the whole abject and bottom truth, 
you do not find exactly this thing even in The Outlook, where you can find everything else. 

The “North American” had been under the charge of both Everetts—Edward and 
Alexander. Alexander Everett assumed the editorial direction on his return from Europe 
in 1830, and from‘him it passed into Dr. Palfrey’s hands. I may say in passing that if I 
had at my bank the money which the Everetts and their family connections paid for 






































establishing this national journal, with com- 
pound interest on the same, I could be living 
to-day in my palace at Newport, and enter- 
taining the Duke of Edinburgh, the Bishop of 
London, and the Vicar-General of North 
America. Probably I am better off as I 
write in the somewhat dingy Albany station 
of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. This 
is a parenthesis, with the indulgence of my 
readers. 

We all read the “ North American” regu- 
larly. We who were ten years younger than 
the Mutual Admiration Society made fun of 
it. We said that they could not review a book 
of poems without a prefatory essay on poetry. 
We said that Horace Walpole made their 
fortune; that they would not publish a num- 
ber without an article on Walpole. But I 
cannot now find more than three or four arti- 
cles on Walpole or even his times in those 
years. 

The truth was that literature was not yet 
a profession. The men who wrote for the 
“ North American ” were earning their bread 
and butter, their sheets, blankets, fuel, broad- 
cloth, shingles, and slates, in other enterprises. 
emerson was an exception; and perhaps the 
impression as to his being crazy was helped 
by the observation that these “ things which 
perish in the using” came to him in the un- 
canny and unusual channel of literary work- 
manship. Even Emerson printed in the 
“North American Review” lectures which 
had been delivered elsewhere. He told me 
in 1849, after he had returned from Eng- 
land, that he had then never received a 
dollar from the sale of any of his own pub- 
lished works. He said he owned a great 
many copies of his own books, but that these 
were all which he had ever received from his 
publishers. And Mr. Phillips told me that 
when, after “ English Traits,” published by 
him, had in the first six months’ sales paid 
for its plates and earned a balance besides 
in Emerson’s favor, Emerson could not believe 
this. He came to the office to explain to 
Mr. Phillips that he wanted and meant to 
hold the property in his own stereotype 
plates. And Mr. Phillips had difficulty in 
persuading him that he had already paid for 
them and did own them. Emerson was 
then so unused to the methods of business 
that Mr. Phillips had also to explain to him 
how to indorse this virgin check, so that he 
could place it at his own bank account. 

Mr. Phillips, then of the firm of Phillips 
& Sampson, was Emerson’s near connection 
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From a crayon by Eastman Johnson. 


by marriage; Mrs. Phillips, a charming and 
accomplished lady, being Emerson’s cousin 
on the Haskins side. 

To return to the “North American Re- 
view.” The five young gentlemen whom I 
have named were all favorites in the best 
circles of the charming social life of that 
little Boston. 1 cannot see that their fond- 
ness for each other can have much affected 
their work for the “North American,” for 
whatever they published appeared long after 
they had won their name. 

They were in the habit of looking in at what 
began to be called “ The Old Corner Book- 
store,” which is still, as it was then, an excel- 
lent shop, where you find all the last books, 
the foreign magazines, and are sure of intelli- 
gent attention. The memory of modern man 
does not run back to the time when there 
was not a “ book-store ” in this old building, 
which bears on its rough-cast wall the date 
of 1713. The antiquarians would tell us 
that on the same spot as early as 1634 there 
was the first “ Ordinary’ in Boston. And 
it was just above here, under the sign of 
Cromwell’s Head, that Colonel George Wash- 
ington and his elegant little troop made their 
home when that young Virginian visited Gov- 
ernor Shirley in 1756. 

The Corner Book-store in that generation 
was the shop of Allen & Ticknor, and not 
long before there had appeared in the shop, 
as the youngest boy, James T. Fields, from 
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Portsmouth, who was destined to be the 
friend of so many men of letters, and who has 
left behind him such charming memorials of 
his own literary life. It must be to Fields, I 
think, that we owe the preservation of the 
epigram which the Club made upon “ In Me- 
moriam.” I will not say that the story did 
not improve as it grew older, but here it is in 
the last edition : 

The firm, then Ticknor & Fields, were 
Tennyson’s American publishers. They had 
just brought out “In Memoriam.” One of 
the five gentlemen looked in as he went down 
town, took up the book, and said, “« Tennyson 
has done for friendship what Petrarch did for 
love, Mr. Fields,” to which Mr. Fields as- 
sented; and his friend—say Mr. Hillard— 
went his way. Not displeased with his own 
remark, when he came to his office—if it were 
Hillard—he repeated it to Sumner, who in 
turn repeated it to Cleveland, perhaps, when 
he looked in. Going home to lunch, Sumner 
goes in at the shop, takes up the new book, 
and says, “ Your Tennyson is out, Mr. Fields. 
What Petrarch did for love, Tennyson has 
done for friendship.” Mr. Fields ‘again as- 
sents, and it is half an hour before Mr. Cleve- 
land enters. He also is led to say that 


Tennyson has done for friendship what 


Petrarch has done for love; and before the 
sun sets Mr. Fields receives the same sugges- 
tion from Longfellow, and then from Felton, 
who have fallen in with their accustomed 
friends, and look in to see the new books on 
their way out to Cambridge. 

This story belongs, of course, to the year 
1850. In 1841, when Lowell begins to be 
counted as a Bostonian, the Corner Book- 
store was already the center of a younger 
group of men who were earning for them- 
selves an honorable place in American letters. 
I believe they were first’ brought together in 


the government of the Mercantile Library’ 


Association. This Association started in a 
modest way to provide books and a reading- 
room for merchants’ clerks. To a beginning 
so simple this group of young fellows, when 
hardly of age, gave dignity and importance. 
Under their lead the Association established 
a large and valuable lending library, it set on 
foot what were the most popular lectures in 
Boston, and kept up a well-arranged reading- 
room. It was virtually a large literary club, 
which occupied a building the whole of which 
was devoted to books or to education. With 
the passage of two generations much of the 
work which the Association thus took in hand 
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has devolved upon the Public Library and its 
branches and upon the Lowell Institute. The 
Mercantile Library has been transferred to 
the city and is administered as its South End 
Branch. The winter courses under the Low- 
ell foundation take the place of the Mercan- 
tile courses, so that this Association now 
shows its existence in a comfortable club- 
house in Tremont Street. 

In the ten years between 1840 and 1850 it 
was an important factor in Boston life. The 
initiative in its work was given by James 
T. Fields, Edwin Percy Whipple, Daniel N. 
Haskell, Warren Sawyer, Thomas J. Allen, 
George O. Carpenter, Edward Stearns, and 
George Warren, who had at command the 
loyal service of younger fellows among their 
companions, loyal to the interests of the Club, 
and keeping up the best interests of society 
better than they knew. The Club engaged 
Webster, Everett, Choate, Sumner, Channing, 
Emerson, Holmes, and Winthrop to lecture 
to them, arranging for “ honorariums ” such 
as had never been heard of before. 

The group of officers whom I have named 
was in itself a little coterie of young fellows 
who were reading and talking with each other 
on the best lines of English literature. Fields 
and Whipple soon became known to the pub- 
lic by their own printed work. All the group 
were well read in the best English books 
of the time, and I think I am right in saying 
that the existence of such a group around him 
strengthened Fields’s hands, as he compelled 
the firm to which he belonged to introduce in 
America some of the lesser-known English 
authors. In 1845 Thomas Starr King re- 
moved to Boston. His rare genius, insight, 
and marvelous power of expression gave him 
a welcome everywhere. In this little circle 
of the Mercantile Library managers he was 
the intimate friend of all. 

Older than either of these groups of men, 
there was a set of careful scholars in Boston 
whom I may distinguish as the historians. 
Dr. Palfrey once said to me that it was a sort 
of accident, as he thought, which turned the 
young literary men of Boston so much in the 
direction of history. The accident was that 
the two principal public libraries before 1850 
were the. Library of the Historical Society, 
and that of the Boston Atheneum, which 
was much larger. It so happened that in its 
earlier years the Athenzum collection was 
much strongest on the side of history. It 
also happened that in 1818 Mr. Israel Thorn- 
dike bought for Harvard College in one 
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purchase the collection of early American au- 
thorities which had been made by Ebeling, a 
German collector in the first quarter of the 
century. This collection is still unrivaled. 
There was thus, so Dr. Palfrey said, a sort 
of temptation to young Bostonians to read 
and study American history. And it is almost 
fair to speak of the Boston “school of his- 
tory ” which was thus formed. 

I was a boy of eleven, reading to my 
mother on a summer afternoon, when my 
father brought into the room a black-haired, 
olive-complexioned, handsome young man 
and said: “Here is Mr. Bancroft, my dear! 
The first volume of the History is finished, 
and he has come in to talk about printing and 
publishers.” This was the beginning of my 
acquaintance, I believe I may say friendship, 
with Mr. Bancroft, which lasted until he died 
in 1891.1 Prescott was already at work on 
‘«‘ Ferdinand and Isabella.” Sparks had edited 
the “ Diplomatic Correspondence,” and was 
collecting the materials for his “ Washington.” 
Richard Hildreth, who edited the Boston 
« Atlas,” was preparing for his history of the 
United States. Palfrey in 1839 gave up his 
professorship at Cambridge that he might 
devote himself to the history of New Eng- 
land. Lothrop Motley is younger, but he 
published “ Merrymount” as early as 1848. 
I may add that the patriotic anniversary ora- 
tions of both the Everetts are historical 
studies. Edward Everett, in particular, had 
the historic sense and tact very delicately de- 
veloped. Mr. Emerson once said of him that 
“for a man who threw out so many facts he 
was seldom convicted of a blunder.” To 





1In the preface Bancroft says that he has formed the 
design of writing our history “to the present. time.” 
“ The work will extend to four, perhaps five, volumes.” 
In fact, four volumes carried him to 1776. When he died 
he had published twelve, which brought him to 1789. 


which remark I will add that Mr. Emerson 
also is always accurate in his frequent refer- 
ences to American history. 

It seems best to attempt this sketch of the 
literary surroundings of the life on which the 
young law student is now to enter. With 
every person who has been named, and, in- 
deed, with almost everybody who had any- 
thing to do with letters in Boston, Lowell 
was personally acquainted; with many of 
them he was intimately acquainted. 


CHAPTER VI.—A MAN OF LETTERS 

There was an inner circle of companion- 
ship, in which Lowell enjoyed the entire love 
of all the others, some record of which is 
necessary it we would begin to understand 
even the outside of his life at that time. I 
find it hard to determine how far I shall put 
on paper the memories of thiscircle. I know 
very well that it is easy to say too little and 
easy to say too much. 

In college life, especially in their senior 
year, five of the young men in this company 
had lived at Cambridge in the closest intimacy. 
These were Lowell, William Wetmore Story, 
John Gallison King, William Abijah White, 
and my brother Nathan. There is no need 
of saying how this intimacy grew up. White 
and King were cousins. Story and Lowell 
were both Cambridge boys, and had been at 
Wells’s school together. Lowell and Hale 
were together in Alpha Delta and in “ Har- 
vardiana.” So far I need not try to distin- 
guish this company from companies of college 
seniors such as many of my readers have 
known. 

But there was a distinction, unique so far 
as I have seen, in the fact that four of 
these young men had sisters of nearly their 
own age, all charming young women, whose 
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GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD 
From an old print. 


tastes, interests, and studies were precisely 
the same as their brothers’, and whose com- 
plete intimacy and tender, personal, self-sacri- 
ficing love for each other was absolute. I 
am asked by a friend whom I consult with 
regard to this narrative to say, what I had 
not said at first but what is true, that they 
were of remarkable personal beauty. No 
girls ever lived with one heart and one soul 
in more complete union and harmony than 
these five. They were Anna Maria White, 
who married Lowell; Mary Story, who mar- 
ried George Ticknor Curtis; Augusta Gilman 
King and Caroline Howard King, and Sarah 
Everett Hale. In their personal talk, in their 
constant letters, they spoke of themselves as 
“ The Band.” But I need not say that where 
there was such an intimacy as theirs, or 
where there was such an intimacy as their 
brothers’, the brothers and the sisters were 
equally intimate. The home of each was the 
home of all. These homes were in Boston, 
Watertown, Cambridge, and Salem. Lowell 
was made as intimate in each of these homes 
as he was in his own father’s house. Among 
all these ten there was the simplest and most 
absolute personal friendship. 

While the girls called this association 
“The Band,” the boys were more apt to call 
it “ The Club.” Not that it ever had any 
place of meeting, any rules, any duties, or 
any other conditions of any club that was 
ever heard of; but that, generally speaking, 


where one of them was, there was another. 
If one had money, all had it. If one had a 
book, all had it. If one went to Salem to a 
dance, the probability was that all five went; 
what was certain was that two or three went. 
If, at the party, one of the young men was 
bored by a German savant or by a partner 
he could not leave, he made a secret signal, 
and one of the others came to the rescue. 
And so of their sisters. 

I am able to speak of the ladies of this 
group with the more freedom because four of 
them died in early life. Maria White mar- 
ried Lowell. Mary Story, afterwards Mary 
Curtis, died in May, 1848. Augusta King 
and my sister died unmarried. 

Whenever they met at Salem, they were 
sure to meet also Dr. John Francis Tucker- 
man, and his sister, Jane Frances Tuckerman. 
1 suppose any full catalogue of the Band, if 
one attempted such a thing, would include 
these two names. But Tuckerman was not a 
classmate of Lowell’s ; he was studying medi- 
cine while the others were studying law, and 
Lowell was not thrown into such personal 
intimacy with him as with the others. 

I am favored, by the person best compe- 
tent to write, with a few reminiscences: 

Dear E 5 

You have asked me to write for you what I can 
remember of James Lowell’s connection with the 
Band of Brothers and Sisters. I will gladly try 
to do so, though it would be as impossible to 
produce on paper the charm of that brilliant cir- 
cle as to catch a falling star and imprison it for 
future examination ! 

But perhaps I can make a picture for you of 
one of the Band meetings at my father’s house, 
at which James Lowell was present, which may 
give some faint idea of that gay group of friends. 

It is in April, 1842, and for weeks sounds of 
preparation have been echoing through the old 
house. Two beds are placed in each of the spa- 
cious bedrooms, the larder is supplied with dain- 
ties, a feeling of expectation pervades the air, and 
a sense of general festivity is diffused through 
the house, which has put on its holiday dress to 
greet the coming guests. As they were all friends 
of James Lowell’s at that time, perhaps a slight 
sketch of some of them may interest your readers. 

First, James himself, slight and small, with 
rosy cheeks and starry eyes and waving hair 
parted in the middle, very like Page’s picture. 
He was very reserved in manner, much absorbed 
in his lady-love, and although his wit was always 
brilliant, it had not then ripened into the delight- 
ful humor of after days. He and his friend 
William Page, the artist, were at this time pos- 
sessed with a divine fury for Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets. The little book was forever in their hands, 
and happy were they when they could catch a 
stray brother or sister to listen to “ just this one 
beauty,” which usually was followed by twenty 
more; and happy, too, was the brother or sister, 
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for although James did not then read well, his 
voice being thin and without resonance, his 
youthful, loving enthusiasm cast a spell over his 
crooning, the charm of which nobody could 
resist." 

N.H., tall and graceful, perhaps the most highly 
gifted of that bright circle, dropping the diamonds 
of his polished wit in a languid, nonchalant man- 
ner, but capable of a rare awakening when the 
right moment came. 

W. W. S., versatile and vivacious, a capital 
mimic, an adept at bright nonsense and gay 
repartee. 

W.A.W. A good head and kind heart, al- 
ways ready to cap a good story with a better, 
which invariably began with, “1 knew a man in 
Watertown,” so that the manin Watertown came 
to be counted a regular member of the Band. 

J. G. K., the leader in the revels, lighting up 
every meeting with his peculiar racy vein of hu- 
mor, and J. F. T., the beauty of the Band and 
the sweetest singer of his time. 

And now, with the charming group of sisters, 
they have all arrived at “ The King’s Arms” (as 
they liked to call the cheerful old house) for a 
week’s visit, and I will try to bring back one even- 
ing of that happy time. 

We were all ina peculiarly gay frame of mind, 
for a little plan, devised by the sisters to surprise 
and please James, had proved entirely successful. 
The “Year’s Life” was just published, but had 
not been as warmly received by the public as we, 
with our esprit de corps, thought it deserved; so 
it was arranged that when, on this 
evening, James, as usual, asked for 


the Nile” were chosen, we prepared for fun. 
The words were only, 


The battle of the Nile, 

I was there all the while," 
in endless repetition, sung to a slow, droning 
tune. James had no voice and little ear, though 
he loved music. He would begin in a lifeless, 
indifferent manner, hardly raising his head, while 
we all sat quietly round him. Presently W.S 
would join with his deep bass, then a clear so- 
prano or a tenor would be heard, and so on, one 
after another dropping in until in the end the 
whole circle would be on their feet, singing at the 
top of their voices, James leading them with all 
the airs and graces ofa finished conductor. Then 
James would call upon my father for his favorite 
song, 

In a moldering cave where 
The wretched retreat, 


Britannia sat wasted with care. 
She wept for her Wolfe— 


and at this point the whole party were expected 
to break out into dolorous weeping. Then came 
songs and glees, in the choruses of which we all 
heartily joined. Or M. W. would repeat “ Bin- 
norie, oh Binnorie,” or W.S. sing “ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” or some of the party sing and act 
for us the oratorio of the “Skeptic,” with one 


1 The om form of this song is— 


‘ The siege of Belle Isle, 
I was there all the while.” 


This carries 1t back as far as 1761.—E. E. H. 





music, one of the number (our prima 
donna) should sing one of his own 
songs, “From the closed window 
gleams no spark,”? adapted to a 
lovely old air. The song was a great 
favorite with both James and Maria, 
for whom it was written, and as the 
well-known words rang through the 
room, it was delightful to watch 
James’s face. Surprise, pleasure, 
tremulous feeling, and finally a look 
of delight as he turned to Maria, 
flashed over it. He had been a 
member of the Band for only a short 
time (through his engagement to 
M. W.), ana this friendly apprecia- 
tion was doubly valued by both of 
them. 

In those days we always had a 
fourth meal at about ten o’clock, and 
after an evening of music and danc- 
ing, and a good time generally, we 
adjourned to the dining-room, where, 
seated at the large round table, the 
great festivity began, and an unfail- 
ing flow of wit, sentiment, fun, and 
scintillation was kept up into the 
small hours of the night. Sometimes 
James Lowell would be called upon 
for one of his two songs, “ The Battle 
of the Nile,” “ Baxter’s Boys They 
Built a Mill.” If “The Battle of 


1T have that little volume now, enriched 
with James’s marks and annotations, and 
full of pleasant memories.—E. E. H. 














3“ The Serenade.” 
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From the crayon portrait done in 1852 by Lawrence, now owned by Mr. John C. Bancroft, of 


awful chorus, “ Tremble Whipstick,” in which we 
were all expected to show violent signs of trem- 
bling fear. It was all nonsense, but delightful 
nonsense, the bubbling over of these gay young 
spirits. 

But this is only a sketch of the lighter hours 
of the Band. We had our serious times, when 
everything in heaven or on earth was dis- 
cussed with the airy audacity that belongs to 
youth, when all the questions of the day—art, 


Soston. 


politics, poetry, ethics, religion, philosophy—were 
bowled down by our light balls, with easy cer- 
tainty that we were quite able to settle the affairs 
of the world. There was great variety of char- 
acter and opinion among us, so that our discus- 
sions did not lack spice and vigor; but for the 
short time he was with us, when wit met wit in 
the bright mélée, there was no keener lance in 
rest among the “ Knights of the Round Table” 
than James Lowell’s. 


, [To be continued in the April Magazine Number. ] 
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French Girls in Domestic Life 
By Th. Bentzon' 
Translated by Bellina Phillips 





Madame Thérése Blanc, known also by her pen-name, “ Th. 
Bentzon,” has long been one of the most valued contributors 
to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” She it was who last 
year introduced its editor, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, te this 
country—a visit of widespread profit to Americans, as M. 
Brunetiére’s lectures on French literature were given in New 
York, Baltimore, and a number of other places. Madame 
Blanc’s first book was entitled “« Un Divorce.” It appeared 
in the “Journal des Débats,” in 1870, at the time of the 
Franco-German war. M. Buloz, who then directed the for- 
tunes of the “ Deux Mondes,” was so much impressed by 
the story that he invited its author to write one for him. 
Madame Blanc responded to his request, and she has con- 
tributed to the magazine ever since. Of course she is better 
known on this side of the ocean through her books translated 
and published here. ‘“ Aline’s Widowhood” appeared in 
1878, and was followed in order by “ Remorse,” “ Expiation,” “ Georgette,” “ Jacqueline,” 
and “ Condition of Women in the United States: A Traveler's Notes.” The last of these 
volumes attracted much attention and favorable criticism. It is understood that Madame 











Blanc is preparing a new and revised edition, and that she is also at work upon a book 


describing the condition of women in France. While she is a Roman Catholic, Madame 
Blanc has always been interested in liberalizing tendencies in religion, such, for instance, 
as that revolt against conservatism which has resulted in the departure of her friend, the 
Abbé Charbonnel, from the Mother Church. Readers of The Outlook will not have for- 
gotten a pathetic tale by Madame Blanc, “ Her Only Love,” which appeared in the number 


for July 10, 1897. 


SHORT time ago I received an in- 
A teresting letter from Mrs. G., of 
Chicago, which closed as follows: 
“ You have observed nothing more truly than 
that the women of my country are quick and 
ready to take up ideas—perhaps only with 
the restiess hunger of the Athenians for ‘ some 
new thing,” as described by St. Paul; but I 
think they are also ready to put ideas into 
practical experiment. If, therefore, you would 
kindly, instead of devoting a page of useful 
suggestion to me alone, give us an article in 
some American magazine on the bringing up of 
French giris in domestic and practical affairs, 
I am sure my countrywomen would thank you 
and would seize upon any valuable hints for 
their daughters’ training and improvement.” 
The question, in fact, was this: “ Foreign- 
ers often reproach our women with the lack 
of domestic virtues and accomplishments. | 
have myself a daughter (now fifteen years of 
age, and still a mere school-girl), and 1 am 
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much puzzled how to bring into her life the 
love and admiration for household duties. 1 
am set to wondering how and when you do it 
in France?” 

Without hesitation, I should say: We do 
it all the time, and almost unconsciously, by 
contact and example. A French girl, as a 
rule, is less frequently urged towards a higher 
course of education than an American, al- 
though we too have our bachelors of art, 
our women physicians, and, quite recently, 
our women lawyers; but these are exceptions. 
What she does obtain, in general, is a solid 
fund of history and literature, the artistic ac- 
complishments needed for life in society, skill- 
ful fingers, and a taste for the daily duties 
and tasks of home life. Formerly she was 
brought up in the convent, where needlework 
and the making of sweets and dainties of all 
kinds was carried to the greatest perfection. 
These talents may have stood somewhat in 
the way of others, but the pupil left the con- 
vent with excellent manners and perfectly 
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able to manage a house according to her 
rank and fortune. 
broader programme nowadays; still, this 
does not alter the fact that within the past 
thirty years lay instruction has been generally 
preferred and sought, in cities. This change 
began during the Second Empire, when cours 
for young girls were started at the Sorbonne 
by M. Duruy, then Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

A cours is something between a lecture and 
a lesson, for the student must furnish proofs 
that the statements heard have been under- 
stood and retained. In order to attend the 
Sorbonne cours given by professors of the 
University Faculty, the student’s name is en- 
tered for any particular series, or as many as 
is seen fit. The young girls take notes which 
they enlarge at home. These exercises are 
handed in at the next lecture, and the student 
receives them corrected and annotated with 
the greatest care by the best professors in 
France, each correcting the work of his own 
specialty. There are also private cours lead- 
ing as well to graduation at the University— 
in fact, the only graduation known in France. 
It must be remembered that any person can 
present himself or herself for graduation, and 
is not asked where the knowledge was ob- 
tained ; all that is necessary is that it be suffi- 
cient. Some of the private cours are given 
daily, others weekly. In the latter case the 
pupils are accompanied by their mothers 
or governesses, who are present during the 
lesson and can thus supervise the work to be 
done at home, knowing what will be required. 
At present there are cours of every descrip- 
-tion and for all ages, and periodic instruction 
both by the University and by private means 
has come into favor. In this way young girls 
spend very little time away from home. 

Perhaps no one in foreign countries sus- 
pects the authority exercised over a French 
girl by her parents, although old people do 
clamor against a certain emancipation they 
notice; nor is it generally known with what 
tender submission that young girl, as a rule, 
takes her mother as her model. This may, 
perhaps, depend upon the importance of mar- 
ried women in society, and the complete ab- 
sence of all rights on the part of young girls, 
who are but pale wedu/e, totally eclipsed by 
those stars which are not allowed to shine in 
all their brilliancy until after their marriage, 
and indefinitely afterwards. France is the 
country, par excellence, of the married society 
belle. In consequence, the young girl remains 
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at home, in very close intimacy with a mother 
who, by tradition and inherited tastes, is a 
good housekeeper, honored for this very 
reason. 

The art of cooking is held in high esteem ; 
Caréme has named it the “ fifth fine art;” 
Brillat-‘Savarin wrote a masterpiece on the 
“ Physiology of Taste;” Alexandre Dumas, 
in his very learnedly compiled “ Dictionary 
of Cooking ”—for he did not disdain to prac- 
tice “ that science of good living” himself, 
nor to don the white apron, at need—says 
that “ gourmandize,” which is anything but 
greediness, “is a hospitable art, comprising 
all elegance and all courtesy.” That “men 
are governed by dinners” is a French idea, 
and quite a correct one. A celebrated gas- 
tronomer, the Marquis de Cussy, used to say 
that God had created the French woman to 
preside over her kitchen; and this assertion 
was never considered an insult. She at whom 
he aimed was too well aware of the link be- 
tween the drawing-rooms, of which she is the 
queen, and dinners, those most potent and 
indispensable stimulants to conversation, al- 
ways provided that these dinners mean some- 
thing more than very expensive dishes served 
haphazard and without discernment. “ He 
who receives his friends without giving his 
personal attention to the meal prepared for 
them is not worthy of having friends,” said 
Brillat-Savarin. Our children have heaid 
such axioms repeated more or less frequently, 
and have been present at the learned discus- 
sions on “good living ” between elderly peo- 
ple thoroughly convinced of the gravity of 
the subject. They know that several of our 
kings have not thought it beneath their dig- 
nity to invent a sauce or a soup; that the 
names of Mme. de Maintenon, the Princesse 
de Soubise, the Princesse de Conti, and that 
of the witty Mme. de Sablé, have remained 
connected with certain dishes made according 
to their directions. 

Both literature and history lend here a singu- 
lar prestige to the art of cooking. French 
people are fully persuaded that in everything 
concerning culinary matters no nation equals 
them. Perhaps they show more conceit on 
this point than on any other, speaking con- 
temptuously of foreign cookery, and satisfied 
that when it is tolerable it is only on account 
of what has been borrowed from France. I 
think that perhaps, for the full comprehension 
of good living, it may be a matter of predes-. 
tination to be born in the home of good 
wines, varied fruits, excellent game, in a 
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country acknowledged to be a privileged one 
both for its products and the ways of prepar 
ing them, and moreover ina sociable country, 
where, above all else. people love to meet in 
order to converse leisurely at table. Girls 
during the period of their studies are not 
present at all these dinners, where conversa- 
tion is unrestrained, but they aspire to a place 
there; meantime they write out the menus 
in their prettiest hand, and in this way learn 
how to grasp the secret of their composition. 

The cours she attends not occupying more 
than a few hours a week, the child sees her 
mother actively engaged in household duties, 
and making them her chief business. As 
she grows older, a slow initiation begins ; her 
mother relies on her for the performance of 
certain of those duties. Consider the fact that 
neither mothers nor daughters in our country 
have as yet taken any part in public life, 
that they have no clubs, and that charity 
for them most frequently consists simply in 
almsgiving, without any cares as to the 
organization and directing of charity work.} 
With the exception of her social obligations, 
a woman gives herself up entirely to her 
home, where her husband, more exacting, | 
believe, than American husbands, expects all 
possible comforts. Judging by her father, 
the young girl learns what she has to expect 
from the future companion of her own life. 
She is told agdin and again that she cannot 
get married, whatever her rank may be, un- 
less she has the qualifications of a good 
housekeeper; that a wife’s hold upon her 
husband consists in a comfortable home and 
well-cared-for table, all of which, in our mid- 
dle class especially, though they are so admi- 
rably ingenious in this respect, cannot be 
attained except by ‘he attentive watchfulness 
of “ the mistress of the manse.” 

Now, the chief aim of the average French 
girl is marriage; she prepares for it all her 
life; she has the wish to please ingrained in 
her and constantly cultivated by maternal 
foresight, and she knows that the most intel- 
ligent and superior man considers a perfectly 
covked dinner far above all great talents 
when Azs wife is in question. Numerous 
copies of Moliére’s Chrysale are still to be 
found, even beyond the limits of a dull dou7- 
geoisie ; they think as he did of yore, even if 
they do not always say as he did, “I live on 
well-made soup and not on lofty speech,” 

? Perhaps this has begun to change, as the first “ Set- 
tlement ” on the English or American model has just been 


founded, under the patronage of the Marquise de Costa 
de Beauregard, the wife of the Academician. 
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and little girls still have to learn the famous 
passage from the “Femmes Savantes” by 
heart, beginning : 

Your everlasting books displease one, and, 
with the exception of one big Plutarch to spread 
our neck-bands in, you ought to burn up all that 
useless lumber and leave science to the doctors; 
clear up this garret properly by taking away that 
spy-glass only fit to frighten one, as well as a 
hundred other baubles whose sight annoys me. 
Don’t try to discover what is happening in the 
moon, but make it your business to know what’s 
going on in your own house, where any one can 
see that all is topsy-turvy. It is not fit for a 
woman, for many reasons, to study and know too 
many things. To mold her children’s minds 
and morals, keep her household going, have an 
eye on her servants, and regulate her expenses 
with due economy, should be her aim and her 
philosophy. 

Frenchwomen have accepted this dictum 
once for all, even when they learn many 
things condemned by Moliére. They are 
taught early in life that men abhor pedantic 
women, and hear words like these: “ Educa- 
tion is far more important than grammar or 
arithmetic. Grammar and arithmetic are no 
more than the art of speaking and counting ; 
while education is the art of living.” I leave 
the responsibility of this aphorism to its au- 
thor, the Vicomtesse d’Adhémar, while, in the 
main, I am of her opinion. But this kind of 
encouragement does not stimulate towards 
the conquest of diplomas, even though it 
makes one appreciate the happiness of being 
well brought up; and a woman is not consid- 
ered well brought up in France unless she is 
an accomplished housekeeper. 

This epithet, of course, has not the same 
meaning for all classes of women, in spite of 
the growing progress of equality in our coun- 
try. Women do more or less themselves, ac- 
cording to their means or their habit of having 
things done for them. And yet I can say 
that among the most expert persons I know 
on the subject of “ housekeeping,” there figure 
some women of the old aristocracy, accus- 
tomed to spend a great part of the year on 
their estates, far from cities, beyond all re- 
sources, obliged to make the most of rather 
rustic cooks, and yet to provide a succulent 
table for the robust appetites of their guests— 
country gentlemen, hunters and sportsmen, 
all “ valiant trenchermen,” one may say. On 
such occasions these ladies frequently find 
themselves reduced to the sole products of 
their poultry-yard, whose clever managers 
they are, and the feast they provide loses 
nothing by this fact, because they have so 
many ways of diversifying dishes prepared 
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with monotonous ingredients. Asa matter of 
course, you will not meet the same practical 
aptitudes in a wealthy Parisian household, 
where they would be useless; but even the 
woman who seems most worldly may be very 
thorough technically, without perhaps allow- 
ing you to suspect it, although she would 
not blush if you found it out, and she will be 
all the prouder of her knowledge if she stands 
high socially, for then every one would know 
that it was not a question of necessity on her 
part. When connoisseurs of gastronomy say 
of her home that it is “ the house where the 
best dinners in Paris are given,” she is almost 
as sensitive to the praise as to that about her 
own beauty. 

But where the Parisienne’s art of manag- 
ing manifests itself most completely, although 
secretly, is in those modest homes where 
slender means are allied to elegant tastes 
and habits. Perfect miracles are performed 
there with the one “general houseworker,” 
who suffices because Madame dusts, mends, 
stirs the sauces, turning up her lace cuffs for 
the purpose, makes her own dresses in such 
a way as to let people think that she is 
gowned by a skilled dressmaker, and, in 
short, works harder in order to appear well 
than many a one does to earn a living. 
Where did she learn it all? By tradition 
and intuition. The whole secret lies in these 
two words for the Frenchwoman, who knows 
so many things without having taken lessons, 
and for this very reason smiles a little at the 
frequent recurrence of the word ¢vained in 
England and America. No doubt she is 
wrong, for not everything can be improvised ; 
yet improvisation certainly has its charm. 
“ Charm ;” I fall back on the great French 
word. One must be attractive, at all costs. 
The rost extensive college curriculum would 
never make up for the lack of charm. When 
her husband comes home from his office, he 
finds the daintily dressed little woman very 
charming, who, throwing her arms about his 
neck, while an appetizing odor escapes from 
the dining-room, says, “ I have prepared such 
a surprise for you that I’m just dying to hear 
what you'll say to it!” 

Besides, we are speaking only of Paris—of 
Paris, where foreign invasion has done its 
work, opening many an outlook on new hori- 
zons, developing us in many ways, but spoil- 
ing our good servants, and little by little 
destroying our peculiar ideal of “ the young 
girl.” Paris, however, is not the whole of 
France—far from it, indeed ; it is even be- 
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coming less and less typical of France, trans- 
forming itself into a cosmopolis. The prov- 
inces, on the contrary, remain obstinately 
true to themselves, and an enthusiastic Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Hamerton, said of the provin- 
cial gentlewomen that they formed “a class 
of ladies who apply to everything which con- 
cerns the management of a country house 
exactly the same spirit of scientific intelli- 
gence and well-directed personal energy 
which an educated and zealous officer will give 
to the welfare of his men and the duties which 
he and they have to perform together.” I 
quote an Englishman intentionally, because 
he seems to be the person least likely to 
worship our national qualities. 

But why take all this trouble, you will ask, 
since you still have such good servants in 
France? Because good servants cost rela- 
tively a great deal, and people have often to 
be satisfied with poorly trained ones. Little 
incomes are far more numerous in France 
than large ones, and in the stagnant and 
sleepy provinces men do not “make” any 
money; all they can do is to save it. Often, 
thanks to the wife’s economy, the ancestral cas- 
tle is not sold, and in the homes of the gentry 
in small cities the mother would, as the saying 
goes, “shave an egg ” if that were possible; 
for in her opinion it is never “mean” to be 
saving when it is a question of increasing her 
children’s future fortune; for her son will, as 
a matter of course, receive a poorly paid posi- 
tion in one of the Government departments, 
and her daughter cannot get married without 
a dowry. It is difficult wholly to understand 
this in America, where sons willingly go 
and seek their fortune far from home, and 
where marriage generally is decided, espe- 
cially as concerns men, by inclination alone. 
In the United States I have always been 
struck by the liberality of husbands towards 
their wives, and, on the other hand, I have 
noticed that the latter considered money as a 
thing made to be spent That arises from 
the fundamental difference in marriages in 
the two countries. 

With us inclination takes the second place 
in a union of interests concluded in view of 
the welfare of future children; the first con- 
sideration is the idea of founding a family, 
and it is far more a social institution than a 
question of hearts; although, later on, hearts 
are often moved to take a part in the trans- 
action, Here, more than anywhere else, a 
woman is a partner, taking her share in all 
business affairs, See her in the shop sitting 
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at the desk and watching all that goes on; 
see her in the fields working like a man, in a 
way which very erroneously excites the pity 
and indignation of Americans, for work in 
the open air is wholesomer than that in fac- 
tories. Her réle, more or less concealed, is 
the same everywhere, and she is only too 
happy if she is not obliged, by dint of priva- 
tions, to stop the gaps her husband’s frivolity 
or recklessness may make in the common for- 
tune which, by rights, ought to be handed on 
intact. Women in France are the guardians 
of principles—of prejudices too, I grant that. 
The admirable provincial woman is narrow 
in her ideas of religion and politics, hostile to 
higher education; she may be the captive of 
a round of petty devotional practices; her 
conversation is usually monotonous; her fa- 
vorite books, beyond her prayer-book, are the 
“Cuisiniére Bourgeoise” and “ La Maison 
Rustique des Dames,” an excellent book on 
domestic economy, by Madame Millet Robi- 
net, the only woman, probably, whom these 
ladies ever forgive for having had her works 
printed. But, in spite of all this, she has in- 
contestable virtues, beginning with her active 
charity, which gets along with her saving 
habits, for, accustomed to sacrifices, she 
knows how to deny herself so as to give 
to the poor and the Church. The part she 
performs is as worthy of praise from the 
standpoint of family life as it is from the 
civic, for it has been proved that the economy 
of the middle class in France gives the coun- 
try its financial power, and this economy is 
practiced under the impulse given by women, 
and by their action. 

Mrs. G, has lived only in Paris, and for- 
eigners are but too prompt to judge us by 
that great center; yet even in Paris she no- 
ticed that the mistresses of French homes 
did not dread to enter their kitchens. “Our 
servants,” she writes, “being all foreigners, 
of different blood and tradition from our- 
selves, live a life apart by choice, and there 
cannot exist here the personal interest and 
sympathy to which you are accustomed where 
your cook and housemaid are as much French 
as yourself, and nothing that you do is incom- 
prehensible or antagonistic to them. More- 
over, our foreign servants have no love for 
domestic service, take no pride in it, often 
were not brought up to it, and intend to leave 
it as soon as they can marry, learn dressmak- 
ing, nursing, typewriting, or anything else 
more remunerative and giving more free- 
com,” 


But, although those good servants wno used 
to spend their whole life with the same mas- 
ters, “ playing,” as one of them prettily ex- 
pressed it, “at who'll live longest,” servants 
who were as much attached to the children 
they had brought up as they were to their own, 
are becoming few and far between— in fact, 
I believe that in Paris one could seek them 
in vain—yet, just there, servants make up 
their minds to be nothing else, without either 
the hope or wish to change their occupation. 
In the provinces, however, one still finds, in 
lieu of talents, those qualities of attachment 
and morality which make it easy for the mis- 
tress and her “ young ladies” to spend much 
time in the kitchen. This is always the 
largest room in the house, of fine propor- 
tions, with a semi-monumental fireplace, under 
whose projecting mantle everybody stops on 
entering to enjoy the warmth; this estab- 
lishes a sort of familiarity, not unmixed with 
respect, on the servants’ side, but still cordial. 
I remember that the days when preserves 
were being made in my youth seemed perfect 
holidays to me, as were also other memorable 
ones when some special household rites were 
regularly performed. The mistress of the 
house never thinks she is degrading herself 
by doing household work ; the young ladies 
are accustomed to make their beds and dust 
their rooms, to sew, clean silver, take care of 
the china and glass, and they do not despise 
these humble duties, making all the better 
matches on this account—which is quite en- 
couraging from their point of view, the voca- 
tion of spinster being a very rare one in 
France outside of the cloister. 

“And do they really,” exclaims the far- 
away friend to whom I am now writing, as if 
she had foreseen my answer, ‘ do they really 
cook? And do they bake bread, too? And 
sew the underclothes which are sold so 
cheaply in the shops that it is more advan- 
tageous to buy them ready made? I was 
told that in the convents women ruined their 
eyes stitching men’s shirt-bosoms and em- 
broidering initials. What folly, considering 
the price of those things nowadays! And 
do they count out the linen for the wash- 
woman? And have they a check-book for 
their expenses ?” 

Let me answer these questions one by one. 
As for the check-book, it is an unknown 
thing for Frenchwomen, on account of the 
difference in the banking system of the two 
countries. All expenses are paid in cash 
and entered on the old-fashioned household 
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expense-book. They do not bake bread, 
because we eat so much of it that every 
large family would need a special bread- 
maker if they wanted it fresh. Peasants 
still knead their great, round, flat loaves of 
brown bread, keeping them indefinitely, and 
they are delicious with milk or butter; but 
as soon as people live near enough to a vil- 
lage, both rich and poor buy their bread at 
the baker’s; and as a rule it is very good, 
because it is much cared for, and forms, 
together with soup, the staple of an ordinary 
French meal. 

Most assuredly, the linen is counted and 
written down—I mean in town—whenever the 
laundress comes for it. In the country the 
washing is done at home. It is a proof of 
wealth to do this at long intervals, and then 
the soaking and rinsing of the mountain 
of linen becomes a subject of pride and a 
“state affair.” As regards the uselessness of 
wearing out one’s eyes upon articles sold 
in shops at low prices, you could add the 
inquiry why all that is worn and consumed 
in certain religious orders is made in and by 
the community. It is not a matter of econ- 
omy merely, but proceeds from a certain 
spirit of simplicity and discipline, from a 
sense of respect for custom and submission 
to rule. In the same way, it is the habit for 
girls, in some rural parts of old France, to spin 
and sew their marriage outfits themselves. 
Sheets and chemises, together with stockings 
kfiitted during the long winter evenings, are 
piled up in the big closet, scented with laven- 
der, to await the wedding day. And among 
the provincial gentry careful mothers cut and 
shape fine linen and cambric for the same 
purpose, while the future bride is still a tiny 
girl. Dozen by dozen, bed and body linen 
is tied up with pink or blue ribbons, and this 
is added to the dowry patiently amassed, 
thanks to the parsimony of the parents. 

I would like to know whether little girls in 
America receive and enjoy kitchens and 
housekeeping articles as well as dolls? 
Whether the dolls’ dinners for which they 
cook the dishes themselves, after the direc- 
tions given in their own newspapers “ for little 
folks,” are their favorite amusement, and 
whether they ever ask for the permission to 
wash and iron as a reward for good behav- 
ior? Little French girls have the greatest 
taste for these things, from their cradle, one 
might say, and everything about them recalls 
what has apparently been the lot and task of 
woman from the earliest days. 
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There is no doubt that they are beginning 
to emancipate themselves, and what I write 
to-day may not be true any more to-morrow. 
Only a short time has been set apart in girls’ 
“lycées ” (Government high schools) for the 
sewing, knitting, darning, and mending re- 
quired at examinations; the bicycle carries 
many young ladies far from that sedentary 
life whose minutes the woman of former days 
counted by the number of stitches made by her 
diligent needle. All this does not prevent 
Frenchmen from being as little prepared to 
do without a wife having domestic tastes as 
Frenchwomen from renouncing marriage. 
Herein lies a mutual guarantee. 

However, for a certain category of poor 
girls there are other ambitions besides mar- 
riage, or, at all events, marriage in that 
station in which Providence caused them to 
be born. Kings no longer marry shepherd- 
esses in France, but a teacher thinks she can 
skip several rounds of the social ladder, 
at the foot of which her parents may stand. 
The extraordinary zeal now driving young 
girls of the lower class into the profession of 
teaching may arise from this cause. Every 
year the University bestows more diplomas 
than it has situations at its disposal; this 
creates a number of useless, discontented 
women, unfitted for their old surroundings. 
The most successful play of the year, a play 
of such cruel realism that, out of respect to 
the nerves of the public, the end had to be 
altered, “ Blanchette,” by M. Brieux, revolves 
on this subject. 

What has not yet become a habit with us 
is the pretension on the part of ladies, properly 
so called, to try to be anything beyond wives, 
mothers, and society women; and this is all 
the better for the preservation of household 
accomplishments. Talented women, in gen- 
eral, have these only in a very limited degree ; 
George Sand and “ Henry Gréville” being 
perhaps the two exceptions. One cannot 
excelin everything. The extraordinary activ- 
ity of women in the United States, although 
devoted to admirable things, seems to take 
them away from home a little too much, and 
lately I have read, in some articles signed by 
Dorothy Maddox, what I should never have 
suspected, namely, that two-thirds of the Amer- 
ican children—not the richer, of course—are 
suffering from lack of good food because the 
mother assumes too many unnecessary duties. 
“the entire family waiting very often until the 
head of the house comes back at night before it 
can hope for asquare meal.” If this be true. 
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then American women have indeed something 
to learn from the old-fashioned French ones, 
who are, however, learning much more from 
them. Do not let the spreading of knowl- 
edge, of sociology, and of general ideas 
among the girls of the future prevent their 
devotion to the many small duties upon which 
the happiness of those nearest to us depends. 

Now, to sum up all this for my correspond- 
ent. What has constituted the superiority of 
our girls hitherto, in the matter of household 
work, is the limit fixed to the instruction 
usually given to women; the submission to 
duties keeping in check that individualism 
which is too apt to develop at times into ego- 
tism and self-sufficiency ; a taste for domestic 


life ; the generality of limited incomes; the 
respect paid by those around her to the pos- 
sessor of this kind of accomplishments, while 
the value of other kinds is more or less ques- 
tioned or denied. 

Nothing of all this can be imitated—one 
cannot retrograde towards simplicity. The 
future of the domestic life of the American 
woman seems to me to lie in the application 
of scientific methods, in the excellent results 
obtained by their technical schools, and in a 
certain cu/ture which must include a return 
to the humble and natural duties by force of 
will and reason, in default of what comes to 
us by obedience, willingness, and inherited 
instinct. 


Books and Authors 


South Africa’ 

The great and increasingly interesting re- 
gion extending from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Zambesi River, an extent equal to that 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, has just 
received signal treatment in two notable 
books, one by an American, the other by an 
Englishman. 

From the author of “ The German Struggle 
for Liberty ” we have a right to expect what 
we find in “ White Man’s Africa,” a series of 
brilliant pictures. Yet Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
is no kodak picture-taker; he isa truer artist ; 
he dips beneath the surface; we see the 
reason-of-being of everything. With him we 
breathe the malaria and governmental cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese African coast or 
the bracing air and better morality of the 
Boer plateau; in short, with him we are in 
the atmosphere of the place; we are at once 
Americans and Afrikanders. 

The Rt. Hon. James Bryce’s book, “ Im- 
pressions of South Africa,” is soberer and 
less graphic in outline than Mr. Bigelow’s, 
but it is more encyclopedic in scope, more 
magistral in manner. The distinctive value 
of Mr. Bryce’s volume lies in its presentation 
of the nature-conditions which have affected 
South African life. He justly insists that a 
knowledge of the topography, scenery, fauna, 
and flora is of primary importance to a com- 
prehension of the zones of health and un- 


1 White Man’s Africa. By Poultney Bigelow. Illus- 

trated by R. Caton Woodville. Harper & Brothers, 

New York. $2.50. 

_ Impressions of South Africa. LF a Bryce. The 
Century Company, New York. 


health—the high plateau and the low coasts— 
and to a comprehension of South African 
history. One must also realize the absence 
of rivers to understand the surprising growth 
of railways; one must realize the want of 
forests to understand the cost of timber, the 
reduction of rainfall, and the freshet tend- 
ency; one must realize that there are few 
harbors to understand the national develop- 
ment. 

Both books review South African history 
for us—but let that pass. Has not Dr. 
Theal done it for us in both large and small 
compass, and who better ? 

In each new work Mr. Bigelow seems more 
emphatically a master of the picturesque. 
Does he describe a country ?—as we have said, 
we are, for the nonce, unwittingly part and 
parcel of it. Does he describe a race ?—we 
instantly transfer our sympathies to it. Does 
he describe a man—Rhodes, Sievewright, 
Kruger, Steyn ?—we learn things about them 
which we had not suspected, circumstances 
of their lives which we cannot forget, and 
which stamp them as individuals always 
apart from the rest of mankind. It is in 
these portrait-sketches that a special excel- 
lence of Mr. Bigelow’s book lies. For in- 
stance, we see President Kruger: 


In a frock-coat high up under his ears, with a 
stovepipe hat unsuited to his head, with trousers 
made without reference to shape, with a theatrical 
sash across his breast after the manner of a St. 
Patrick’s Day parade—all that is the Kruger 
which furnishes stuff to ungenerous journalists, 
who find caricature easier than portrait-painting. 
That is the Kruger whom some call ungraceful, 
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if not ugly. But that is not the real Kruger. 
Abraham Lincoln was not an Apollo, yet many 
have referred to his face as lighting up into some- 
thing akin to beauty. The first impression I re- 
ceived of Kruger suggested to me a composite 
portrait made up of Abraham Lincoln and Oliver 
Cromwell, with a fragment of John Bright about 
the eyes. Kruger has the eyes of a man never 
weary of watching, yet watching so steadily and 
so unobtrusively that few suspect how keen his 
gazecanbe. There is something of the slumber- 
ing lion about those great eyes—something fear- 
less, yet given to repose. 


Mr. Bryce also saw the Boer leader: 


He is one of the most interesting figures of our 
time, this old President, shrewd, cool, dogged, 
wary, courageous; typifying the qualities of his 
people, and strong because he is in sympathy 
with them; adding to his trust in Providence no 
small measure of worldly craft; uneducated, but 
able to foil the statesmen of Europe at their own 
weapons ; and perhaps all ine more capable be- 
cause his training has been wholly that of an 
eventful life and not of books. 


Mr. Bigelow dedicates his work to Martin 
Steyn, President of the Orange Free State. 
“As in my country the citizens of Virginia 
and New York call themselves Americans, 
so in South Africa the Transvaal Dutchman 
and the Cape Englishman must in future 


think less of what each is giving up, and 
more of what all are gaining in common by 


a United Fatherland. My journeyings in 
your country have given me the happy assur- 
ance that no man in South Africa commands 
more completely than yourself the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens, particularly the large 
class of industrious and silent men whom pol- 
iticians occasionally forget.” The book in- 
cludes a portion of President Steyn’s address 
to the Volksraad in 1896, after the Jameson 
raid. We agree with Mr. Bigelow that for 
breadth of thought and charity of spirit the 
address might well-nigh be placed beside 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. It is the evi- 
dence of such statesmanship that evokes ovr 
author's belief in President Steyn as the most 
available candidate for the Presidency of the 
future United States of South Africa. 

At present South Africa is divided into 
two British colonies, with several other pieces 
of British territory, two Boer Republics, one 
Portuguese and one German colony. Mr. 
Bryce shows us that. the habitabje parts of 
the Southern continent form really one com- 
munity, all the parts of which must stand or 
falltogether. Fifty miles north of Cape Town 
the Great Plateau extends to the Zambesi, 
crossed by no lines of physical demarcation. 
The coast regions are closely bound to eco- 


nomic ties to the Plateau, which, through 
them, touches the outer world. 

Mr. Bigelow confines his attention chiefly 
to the two British colonies and the two Boer 
republics, and, in his description of these, 
that of Natal seems the most sympathetic, 
largely, doubtless, because of the author's 
averment that, of all British colonies, Natal 
is the one in which he would most willingly 
spend the declining years of his life. “It 
has more honest savagery and a more com- 
plete civilization than any other part of South 
Africa.” The lasting racial problem of South 
Africa is the relation of the black man to the 
white; that of Natal seems to be at present 
not so much any conflict between black and 
white as between black and white on the one 
side and the East Indian colonists on the 
other ; the latter appear to do for Natal “ what 
the Jews of Hungary and Poland do for those 
two generous and unsuspecting nations.” The 
East Indians were first brought over with the 
object of providing a reliable supply of labor 
in the sugar-fields. The Zulus had been re- 
garded as too fickle for steady work. It was 
originally provided that when the coolies had 
served out their engagement they should be 
reshipped to their native land, but they were 
not. They found the opportunities for ad- 
vancement much more abundant in South 
Africa, and they also found work which the 
black man could not do and the white man 
would not. 

In the country in general the racial problem 
between black and white will some day, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bryce, be the same as now in 
our Southern States. This, however, may nct 
be for several hundred years; it may take the 
Kafir that length of time to develop a higher 
intelligence. Such a progress is dependent 
most of all on mission work, which, Mr. 
Bryce declares, is the most truly civilizing 
influence in South Africa. As to furthering 
good relations between the white and black 
races, the English have had greater success 
than have the Boers, according to Mr. Bige- 
low. He even avers that throughout South 
Africa the negro has little respect for the 
Boer, while he readily accepts the orders of 
an English administrator. “ England could, 
by lifting her little finger, lead a million 
blacks to the conquest of any part of 
South Africa, and it is safe to say that no 
other Government could meet her at this 
game.” 

Turning to that nearer but not grave: 
racial problem, the relations of the Boer: 
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and English, we have again much illumina- 
tion from each writer. Mr. Bryce says that 
the Boers speak of the English as “ rotten 
eggs.” However applicable that term may 
be in certain cases, the Transvaal expression 
is “root neks” or “red necks,” the phrase 
for the British complexion being applied to 
the Britons asa people. Of the Jameson raid, 
Mr. Bigelow’s seems the best account which 
has yet appeared ; he takes pains to relate it 
first through the medium of an English ag- 
gressor and then through that of a Boer de- 
fender. While the raid has, commercially 
speaking, done nothing but evil, it has never- 
theless accomplished good, because all South 
Africa has awakened to a greater sense of 
interdependency. ‘The Jameson raid was so 
domestic to South Africa that every Afrikan- 
der regarded it as peculiarly one for his peo- 
ple alone to settle. There appeared from his 
standpoint no reason why people in London 
should meddle in this \affair, and certainly 
there was no general demand for help. The 
four principal white parliamentary States 
were amply able to cope with a dozen Jame- 
son raids, and each felt it as an insult that a 
matter of this kind should have to be dealt 
with by an official six thousand miles away. 


who knew next to nothing of the country and 


its people.” This last phrase may interest 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Bigelow declares the 
average Boer to be an honest and courageous 
man, of strong moral convictions, and of a 
higher grade in matters of social purity than 
the average in Europe, but his Government 
one which applies to a complex modern com- 
munity administrative principles fit only for 
a community of cattle-herders and teamsters. 
The Jameson raid, therefore,was not altogether 
an English rebellion against Dutch domina- 
tion. 


It was a union of Americans, Afrikanders, Eng- 
lish; in short, every white man who was not an 
official of the Boer Government, and who had any 
property at stake, was heartily in favor of 2 reform 
in the government. Every mine of any conse- 
quence had an American manager, the machinery 
used was mostly American, and, aside from the 
political problems, the situation was one which in 
its industrial and economic phases was as impor- 
tant to the United States as to any other power. 
The Boers, from the outset of their constitutional 
career, confessed their incapacity for administer- 
ing a modern State by enacting in their Constitu- 
tion that revenue was to be raised by the abomi- 
nable medizval practice of selling monopolies. 
The political economy of Spain in the days of 
Philip 11. was applied by Paul Kruger of 1896 to 
a community of the most modern and progress- 


ve manufacturers ever assembled together in 
one spot, 
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The forbidding of the franchise, the pro- 
hibition of the right to carry arms, and the 
compelling of a censorship in the matter of 
the press and even private telegrams—these 
were indeed grievances hard to be borne, but 
Mr. Bryce asks why the * reformers ” could 
not have waited a little longer. In a few 
years more they would have so outnumbered 
the native Boers that their material strength 
would have been formidable. Moreover, 
President Kruger is an old man. When age 
should bring about his retirement, his succes- 
sors could not have thrown such obstacles in 
the way ofreform. Mr. Bryce mentions, how- 
ever, that some of the “reformers ” believed 
the Transvaal Government to be on the eve 
of entering into secret relations, in violation 
of the Convention of 1884, with a European 
power, and that this determined them to 
strike before any such new complicaticns 
arose. Others conceived that a revolution 
must in any case soon break out in the Trans- 
vaal, that this might turn the country into an 
independent republic. We are not surprised, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Bryce finds the main 
cause of haste in the impatience of those 
Uitlander residents, vexed by grievances for 
which they could get no redress, and in the 
annoyance of the capitalists who saw their 
mining interests languishing and the work of 
development retarded. In this connection, 
Mr. Bigelow does not waste much sympathy 
on certain company promoters and mining 
speculators who made most of the noise in 
Johannesburg. “These men are not likely 
to shoulder a rifle in the cause of any coun- 
try, not even their own.” Much as Mr. 
Bryce deprecates recent haste, he insists no 
less emphatically that the claim of the Uit- 
landers to enjoy some share in the Transvaal 
Government will ere long be practically irre- 
sistible, and that no political agitation in the 
Transvaal, much less any intervention from 
outside, need come into the matter. The ex- 
tension of the suffrage, while it will be fol- 
lowed by legislation beneficial to the mining 
industry, need not involve legislation harm- 
ful to the material interest of the Boer ele- 
ment. 

Like a loyal ex-Minister of the Crown, 
Mr. Bryce differs from Mr. Bigelow in esti- 
mating the political future of South Africa. 
Like the American, the Englishman predicts 
an ultimate confederation of the South Afri- 
can States. Unlike the American, the Eng- 
lishman predicts that the British monarchy 
will be the protecting suzerain, To this the 
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obstacles now perceived, says he, are not in- 
surmountable, but may be overcome by a fuller 
knowledge of the conditions of the problem. 

- Mr. Bryce’s forecast as to the economic 
future of South Africa is weightier than any 
like prophecy in Mr. Bigelow’s book, since 
the former writer covers more ground. The 
country’s material resources, its tillage and 
pasturage, the gold-fields and their duration, 
the development of manufactures, the mar- 
kets, the increase and character of the future 
population, are subjects of interest to Amer- 
icans as to Englishmen. Our trade with 
South Africa is second only to England's. 
In some exports we are excelling England 
herself. Mr. Bigelow tells us that wherever 
he went in South Africa he found our handi- 
craft represented in plows, carriages, mining 
machinery, labor-saving implements, and fur- 
niture. “ These things were there, not be- 
cause they were imitations of English things, 
but because they were lighter, stronger, and 
better adapted to the conditions of African 
lite.” 

It is incomprehensible that Mr. Bigelow’s 
volume, though amply supplied with graphic 
illustrations by Mr. Caton Woodville, should 
not be furnished with an adequate map. 
Those in Mr. Bryce’s book do much towards 
the comprehension of the admirable text. 
Each book is full of knowledge necessary to 
him who would see South Africa as it is 
to-day. Inits style each book well typifies 
national characteristics—the one nervous, 
bold, brilliant, practical, terse, the other clear, 
calm, exact, informative. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending February 18. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Anthony Hope's latest story, Sion Dale, 
is of the time of Charles I]. The English 
King and his brother monarch of France are 
active characters, and are treated with bold- 
ness ; indeed, when the novelist places Louis 
X1V. in an open boat in the English Channel, 
with his rival in love holding a pistol to his 
head and threatening death if the King does 
not forthwith resign his wicked designs on 
the lady, we feel that our imagination is put 
too much on the stretch. When Simon Dale 
is a baby, a witch predicts that “he shall 


love where the king has loved, learn what 
the king has hidden, and drink of the king’s 
cup.” The fulfilling of this prophecy makes 
a lively story of action, with swing and dash 
and rattle of swords in abundance. Some- 
thing of Mr. Hawkins’s “ Dolly Dialogues ” 
style also is found in Simon’s fluctuation of 
passion between Nell Gwyn and the real 
heroine of the book, Barbara. The author 
maintains his recognized position as a born 
story-teller. (The F. A. Stokes Company, 
New York.) 

We are inclined to place 7he Red Bridge 
Neighborhood, by Maria Louise Pool, first 
among her many novels. It contains two 
strikingly strong and consistent characters— 
the one a miserly and masterful New Eng- 
land man of wealth, hard as iron but with 
some natural affection and a sense of humor ; 
the other a simple, loving woman, affectionate 
but with a conscience so clear and strong 
that not even her love can make her violate 
its demands. The story is distinctly original, 
is rich and true in its local coloring and New 
England setting, and is constantly suggestive 
of the deeper play of character and motive 
beneath the surface. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Mr. Walter Frith, a year or two ago, in 
“A Search for Quiet,” gave us a book of 
humor and oddly conceived. We regret that 
his new book, Zhe Sack of Monte Cario, is 
quite unworthy of the ability shown in the 
former work. The plot is preposterous and 
meant to be so; but the book is also meant 
to be amusing, and therein it fails dismally. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) ——From 
the same publishers comes a translation of 
Maurus Jékai’s Zhe Lion of Janina, a story 
of Turkish official greed, cruelty, and lust, 
placed in Janina in the Epirus and in Stam- 
boul in 1819. The versatile and prolific 
author is always ingenious; his imagination 
revels in plot and counter-plot and in Orien 
tal imagery. This does not, however, seem 
to us to be by any means as likable a novel 
as “The Green Book” or “Black Dia- 
monds.” 

Archdeacon Cyrus T. Brady, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has written an intensely patriotic tale 
of the Revolution called For Love of Country. 
It has not a little action, and shows a careful 
study of manners and social conditions as 
well as of military history. Battles on sea and 
at land are described with dramatic effect. 
Sometimes the talk is a little grandiloquent 
and high-keyed, but this is only a defect 
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ina generally readable story. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

That inconsequential, illogical, inconsist- 
ent, and wholly charming book of George 
Borrow’s, Lavengro : the Scholar—the Gypsy 
—the Priest, has been brought out in a new 
edition by G. P. Putnam’s Sons—an edition 
low in price, but well printed and not un- 
tastefully bound. For pure recreation, re- 
laxation of mind, and as an aid to that idle- 
ness of the spirit which so many Americans 
need to cultivate, this book, which escapes 
all attempts to characterize or describe, ought 
to be prescribed as a remedy to be frequently 
taken. 

In The King of the Town Ellen Macku- 
bin deals with the old theme of a great sin 
and a commensurately great repentance, evi- 
denced by courageous and unstinted devotion 
to the good of others. This drama is worked 
out in a little mountain town in Montana, 
with an army post in the immediate vicinity. 
The story is told with unusual directness and 
skill, with a self-restraint which is worthy of 
all praise, and at the same time with sufficient 
fullness to bring out the motives not less than 
the action with distinctness. Altogether the 
story, which is comparatively short, is excep- 
tionally well written and interesting. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The most recent addition to the Riverside 
Literature Series presents an admirable se- 
lection from the verse and short stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe. It is not too much to say 
that the pure gold of Poe is to be found in 
these Poems and Tales, and that whoever 
knows thoroughly what is presented between 
the covers of this book knows the real Poe. 
Of American poets is there none more difficult 
to estimate justly than Poe. His critics, as a 
rule, have either under or over estimated him ; 
on the whole, he has suffered more from 
under than from over estimation. Professor 
Trent’s introduction is an admirable piece of 
criticism—balanced, appreciative, discrimi- 
nating, and judicial. It deserves to be very 
widely read. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

To the works of James Whitcomb Riley 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have now 
added The Pipes o’ Pan and At Zekesbury, 
a volume which contains some of Mr. Riley’s 
most characteristic work both in prose and 
verse, The admirable typographical taste of 
this new edition becomes more apparent as 
the books multiply on the shelf. 

A new and well-illustrated edition of 7he 
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Caxtons has been issued by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Theillustrations, by Chris 
Hammond, are in soft line drawings, and add 
greatly to the charming story which applied 
the theory of Froebel in child-training and 
antedated the peace movement by many 
years. Lord Lytton in “ The Caxtons” is 
at his best, and the winnowing to which his 
novels have been subjected has left this de- 
lightful tale untouched. 

It is evident that the highest type of man 
to Maxwell Gray, the author of ARzdstone 
Pippins, is he who can suffer and be silent. 
The hero of this story is a very different type 
of man from “ Dean Maitland,” yet the two 
characters have this traitincommon, “ Rib- 
stone Pippins” is a tale of life among the 
humble country folk, and the truth is brought 
out that love can live, suffer, and triumph 
among them as well as among those who know 
a greater range of passions. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) The same house publishes 
an up-to-date Irish novel by W. E. Norris 
entitled Zhe Fight for the Crown. Ayoung 
Englishman, without great abilities or pro- 
nounced political opinions, is dragged into 
political life and elected to Parliament through 
and by a lady who fills the réle of a political 
manager. This lady and her husband, who 
hold entirely opposite views on every ques- 
tion, are delightful foils. The story opens in 
Dublin at the time of the Phoenix Park 
murders ; and the reader is given a glimpse of 
the views of every class but the Irish peasantry. 

The Celebrity, by Winston Churchill, is, if 
we mistake not, a first book, and if so it is 
distinctly promising. The story is well out 
of the beaten track. It is described in the 
sub-title as “an episode,” and turns on the 
masquerading of a young writer who has 
made a brilliant reputation suddenly, who is 
bored by his notoriety, assumes the name of 
another person, appears in a watering-place 
on a Western lake, mingles in the summer 
amusements and society of the place, and 
finally suffers from the fact that the man 
whose name he has taken, and whom he 
greatly resembles, defaults and absconds. 
The story, as befits its locality, is vivacious 
and brisk in movement, the character-drawing 
is vigorous. the action lively, with a great 
deal of dash. Perhaps the most distinctive 
note in the story is its energy ; itis unfinished 
in parts and sometimes inartistic, but it has 
vitality, and these are saving qualities in 
fiction. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 
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FINANCE 

Thirty Years of American Finance, by 
Alexander Dana Noyes, 1s written with 
strength, clearness, and a keen perception of 
what is significant. It covers a period upon 
which few comprehensive books have been 
written, and those few, as a rule, singularly 
unsatisfactory in point of either scholarship 
or style. Mr. Noyes’s book, therefore, is a 
valued addition to our financial literature. 
Its limitations, however, are marked, and are 
due chiefly to the author’s environment as 
the financial news editor of a New York 
daily. His point of view is so narrowly that 
of his immediate surroundings that he fails 
to comprehend why a majority of the people 
in the West and the South have rejected his 
economiccreed. For example, his discussion 
of the hostility to the retirement of the green- 
backs, proposed by Secretary McCulloch, 
does not betray the fact that the policy of 
contraction was believed to involve the 
robbery of debtors. In a similar way, when 


the silver question is reached, there is no 
intimation that our coinage of silver under 
the Bland Act and Germany’s simultaneous 
abandonment of her anti-silver policy are 
believed to have lessened the demand for 


gold throughout the world, and thus caused 
the rise of prices duriag the prosperous years 
from 1879 to 1882. In fact, there is in the 
book no citation of a bimetallist work, and 
nothing to indicate that the author under- 
stands the arguments which have converted 
the majority of economists to bimetallism. 
As a rule, the faults in the book are ones of 
omission, but occasionally the narrowness of 
the author’s studies leads to mistaken state- 
ments of facts. For example, on page 5 we 
find the period of rising prices from 1858 to 
1873 referred to as a “period of slack pro- 
duction.” The slightest familiarity with the 
general economic history of the period—es- 
pecially with Sauerbeck’s statistical tables— 
would have shown the author that produc- 
tion advanced by leaps and bounds during 
this period of rising prices. Business depres- 
sion and relative stagnation of industry set 
in with 1873, when falling prices became the 
rule. Similarly, on page 10, we find it stated 
that by 1866 wages and saisries had advanced 
only “one-third as far as prices” since 1860, 
though even the Aldrich Report, on which 
the author seems to rely, states that wages 
had advanced 55 per cent., while the pre- 
mium on gold was but 40 per cent. Our 
author’s statenent is hardly justifiable unless 
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his reference to the advance in wages relates 
to the advance in gold wages, arid he accepts 
the remarkable statement of the Aldrich 
Report that the value of gold had fallen 
over 25 per cent. since 1860. Such errors 
in statements of fact, however, are by no 
means frequent, and’the book must be re- 
garded as an exceptionally scholarly as well as 
exceptionally able presentation of the Wall 
Street view of our recent financial history. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

Few personal recollections published in 
recent years have attracted so much attention 
as those which now appear in book form 
under the title of Au/d Lang Syne, by Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) Professor Max Miiller is 
not only one of the most interesting men of 
his time, and one of the most striking figures 
in Oxford, but he has been brought into in- 
timate relations with a great number of the 
most distinguished men of the last thirty 
years, and his recollections abound in signifi- 
cant and entertaining anecdote, comment, 
and characterization. As these reminiscences 
have appeared in one of the reviews they 
have not escaped criticism. In more than 
one instance Professor Max Miiller has re- 
ported conversations which have disturbed 
the preconceived notions of a good many 
people. This very fact, however, ought to 
give readers greater confidence in the verac- 
ity of these recollections. The volume will 
receive longer notice at an early date. 


HISTORY 

The latest addition to an admirable, in- 
deed an almost indispensable, series, “ The 
Story of the Nations,” is Modern France, by 
M. André Lebon. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) The period covered extends from 
1789 to 1895, and the work has been fairly 
well done, though in one volume it has been 
necessary to eliminate the picturesque in nar- 
rations and to leave portraiture to others. 
The crisis through which France is now pass- 
ing makes a glance at her past all the more 
appropriate; from this book as well as from 
contemporary history we realize not so much 
what the First, Second, and Third Republics 
won for France as what they left to be won 
in the future. 

RELIGION 

Professor W. H. Bennett’s Primer of the 
Bible is a condensed sketch of the history of 
the Bible; it informs us about the composi- 
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tion of the various books and their relations 
to one another. From the author’s clear 
plan we see readily ‘what Old Testament 
books are mere mechanical divisions and 
what are homogeneous wholes; we see more 
distinctly the correspondence between the 
prophecies and the Epistles, between Daniel 
and the Apocalypse, even between the Penta- 
teuch and the Diatessaron, the mosaic pieced 
together by Tatian from the Gospels. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 

The appeal in Renxascent Christianity by 
“A Clergyman” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York) would, we think, have been stronger if 
there had not been so many italicized words 
in the text. The author, however, has ap- 
parently anticipated this criticism, for he takes 
pains to say that an unusual number of words 
so printed have been designedly put in, in 
order that the meaning of the passages should 
be clearer. The abundance of such attempts 
at emphasis, however, like the continual use 
of superlatives, destroys the effect of the 
relatively rare occasions when real emphasis 
is necessary. That it is necessary at times 
may be judged from the fact that the present 
volume was conceived and has been carried 
out as an open protest against such reverting 
and degenerating tendencies as the Pastoral 
Letter (1894) of certain Protestant Episcopal 
Bishops, reaffirmed by the House of Bishops 
at their last General Convention. The vol- 
ume is one out of the ordinary as to its pe- 
culiar make-up, and its text is remarkably 
prolix; its spirit, however, is as reverent as 
it is broad, and the work ought to do good in 
kelping towards the reunion of all Christians 
into one truly catholic communion. 

The Rev. W. F. McCauley has published 
a little volume entitled Mert Steps, and he 
calls it “an advanced text-book in Christian 
Endeavor.” He divides it into an analytical 
study of the movement, its special features, 
its methods and its applications. (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston.) 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie is a preacher 
who has command of a style which is nat- 
urally eloquent. Very few speakers of the 
time have so completely caught their natural 
rhythm and harmonized thought and expres- 
sion with it. It is always easy to listen to 
Dr. McKenzie, entirely apart from anything 
he may be saying at the mcment, so pleasant 
to the ear is the swing of his sentences: but 
the interest in Dr. McKenzie’s preaching 
does not depend on his manner, though he 
has had the good sense to understand that 
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manner justly counts for much in the total 
impression of a publicteacher. Dr. McKen- 
zie has spiritual insight, and is in touch with 
the vigorous and invigorating thought of the 
day. His mind is broad and open. In the 
volume which bears the title 4 Door Opened, 
he touches mainly those experiences of the 
human and the spiritual life in which all men 
share, and whatever he touches he adorns 
and harmonizes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 
POEMS 

Even in these days when book-making so 
often shows evidence of true taste, one does 
not often come upon a more attractively 
made book than that which bears the imprint 
of Byron Stevens (Brunswick, Me.) and con- 
tains the verse of Henry Johnson, under the 
title Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems. 
The most casual reading makes it clear that 
Mr. Johnson’s verse deserves this exquisite 
setting. He deserves to be considered apart 
from the facile makers of rhyme who furnish 
so much of the. minor poetry of the day. He 
is a man of insight and thought. The ideas 
which he presents are in themselves poetic, 
and they are so interpreted by the imagina- 
tion as to awaken the imagination of the 
reader, and to bring him into the poetic 
atmosphere. The choice of subject shows 
a natural affinity with the poetic side of 
life and ability to discern poetic values in 
things common and uncommon. Perhaps 
the quality which one likes best in this volume 
is its comparative freedom from the common- 
place and the obvious. 

Mr. Walter Learned, who has already tried 
his hand at the difficult task of making an 
anthology, has now ventured into the perilous 
field in which they wander who attempt to 
make representative selections of American 
poetry, and, in consequence, to estimate the 
relative values of American poets. American 
poetry is still so contemporaneous that to 
mass it in representative selections is to run 
the gauntlet of every form of criticism. Mr. 
Learned’s preface is so unpretentious that it 
ought to disarm all save the most friendly 
comment. After all, a cultivated man has a 
right to make a selection of poems which 
express his own taste. This is what Mr. 
Learned has done. A good many readers 
will question the literary judgment which lies 
behind many of his selections. They will 
wonder why Ralph Waldo Emerson is lim- 
ited to two poems, while Mr. Fawcett has 
five, Mr. Foster four, and Mr. Webb three. 
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One finds, however, in looking through this 
volume, which bears the title A 7reasury of 
American Verse, substantially all the Ameri- 
can verse which American children are likely 
to learn by heart, and that is saying a good 
deal in commendation of the collection. The 
book is very attractively made. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Professor John Earle’s Simple Grammar 
of English Now in Use well realizes the dis- 
tinguished author’s aim to treat language, not 
in its physical aspect, as sound or syllable, 
but in its mental aspect, as discourse of 
thought. Dr. Earle’s idea, therefore, is not 
scientific but educational; “not the mechan- 
ism of the mother tongue, but its mental ac- 
tion in practical use.” This is also, as its 
title indicates, a grammar, not a philology— 
that is a physical science; the author claims 
that it does not belong to the office of his 
treatise. What he accomplishes is to begin, 
not with the list of alphabetic characters, or 
with articulate sounds, but with the parts of 
speech ; he then preceeds to the structure of 
the language in composition. What he es- 
tablishes in our minds is the welcome convic- 
tion that grammar does not seek to found ab- 
solute laws, but tentative rules; in its growth, 
as Dr. Earle shows, it develops the likeness 
not of science but of art. The book is well 
printed. as becomes its value, and undoubtedly 
will take its place as a standard grammar. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

From the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 
Boston, we have received two interesting and 
helpful books for artists in oil and water- 
colors. Mr. Burleigh Parkhurst, a pupil of 
Bouguereau and Tony-Fleury, is the author of 
a fully illustrated treatise on the theory and 
processes of oil-painting. Letno one suppose 
that Zhe Painter in Oil is of practical value 
to the amateur artist only; any student or 
critic of pictures will find much suggestion 
and good counsel.— Water-Color Painting, 
by Grace Barton Allen, is a simple and effect- 
ive treatise, for it takes for granted an abso- 
lute ignorance on the part of the reader. 
The illustrations are capital. 

Two good books for German students are 
the Grammatical Drill and the Exercises in 
Conversational German, by Josepha Schra- 
kamp. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
Neither is a book for the beginner. A com- 
mendable feature of the first volume is the 
list of adjectives and verbs which demand 


peculiar constructions; of the second, the 
preponderance of natural over “ made ” talk. 

Henri Lachambre and Alexis Machuron 
were assistants of Andrée in preparing his 
balloon for its Poleward flight. They are in 
every way peculiarly well fitted for the author- 
ship of the book Andrée’s Balloon Expedi- 
tion. In it they tell the history of the enter- 
prise from its first inception until July 11 of 
last year, when the air-ship was lost to sight, 
to be heard from since only once through a 
pigeon dispatch dated July 13. The authors 
of the book—writing apparently in Septem- 
ber—express strong hopes that Andrée and 
his companions will return in safety. Over 
six months have now elapsed since the start 
wasmade. The book is amply illustrated, and 
contains all that is needed for full knowledge 
of the hazardous expedition. (The F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York.) 

The latest addition to the growing list of 
popular books about birds is one of the best 
which has yet appeared. Under the title 
Birds of Village and Field: A Bird Book 
jor Beginners, Miss Florence A. Merriam 
has prepared a volume which presents in 
moderate compass clear, accurate descriptions 
of the various birds, with an account of their 
habits and the quality of their songs, the 
chapters being accompanied by excellent illus- 
trations. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending February 25 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Trumbull, Annie Eliot. A Christmas Accident, and 
Other Stories. $1. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
Dewhurst, Frederic E. Dwellers in Tents, and Other 
Sermons. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater. 50 cts. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Callahan, James The Neutrality of the American 
Lakes, and Anglo-American Relations. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Boom, jomee, The Life of Samuel Johnson. Vols. 
IV., V., and VI. (Temple Classics.) 50 cts. each. 
Montaigne, Michael, Lord of. Essayes. Translated by 
ohn Florio. Vol. VI. _ 50 cts. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of Wakefield. 50 cts. 
Greene, Robert. The —— Reign of Selimus. Edit- 
ed by A. B. Grosart. 45 cts. 
Bailey, L. H. First Lessons with Plants. 40 cts. 
Bodley, John E.C. France. 2 Vols. $4. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, NEW YORK 
Kipling, Rudyard. Recessional. 25 cts. 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, NEW YORK 
Rhone, Mrs. D. L. Among the Dunes. 
THE RECORD AND GUIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK 
Van Siclen, George W. Bearing of the [Greater New 
York Charter upon Real Estate Interests. 
Promissory Notes, Checks, Bills of Exchange, Bonds. 
Annotated and Indexed by George W. Van Siclen 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK ; 
Murray, Rev. Andrew. Money: Thoughts tor. God's 
Stewards. 25 cts. 
Murray, Rev. Andrew. The Lord’s Table. 50 cts. 
Mosher, Martha B. Child-Culture inthe Home. $1. 
Miller, Rev. C.A. The Way of the Cross. $l. 
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The Religious World 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions 


Third International Convention 
From a-Staff Correspondent 


Probably no other fact of equal power and 
promise is so little understood or appreciated 
throughout the churches which are to profit 
thereby as this movement, which has just 
completed a decade of organized activity. 
From now onward it is destined to be valued 
atits worth. It is at once a new movement 
and an old—old in principle, in development 
new. 

In the first decade of the century a handful 
of student volunteers in Williams College— 
Samuel J. Mills and his comrades—lIcd the 
way for the American churches into the un- 
evangelized world, with what results we know. 
Eighty years afterward a reinauguration of it 
took place at Mount Hermon, Mass., in con- 
ngction with the first international Christian 
Student Conference ever held. Two years 
later the present organization was initiated. 
The original aim of the Williams College 
nucleus in 1806—viz., “ To effect in the per- 
sons of its members a mission or missions to 
the heathen ”—is perpetuated in the Declara- 
tion of the Student Volunteer uniform through- 
out English-speaking countries: “It is my 
purpose, if God permit, to become a foreign 
missionary.” 

Cleveland, where the first Convention was 
held in 1891, attended by 680 delegates, re- 
ceived last week at the third International Con- 
vention 1,800, besides many seminary pro- 
fessors, pastors, missionaries, and directors of 
missionary boards. Canada and nearly forty 
States of the Union were represented. The 
Cleveland Grays’ Armory was hardly large 
enough. Three-fourths of the 1,800 present 
there at the opening seemed to be young 
men—a remarkable contrast to the usual tyre 
of missionary meetings. The women’s colleges 
were represented also, and Oriental faces and 
dresses indicated the meeting as international. 
The object of the five days of the Convention 
was to deepen the channels already made for 
the missionary spirit, to unify, strengthen, 
and inspire the forces of the Movement. 
Great meetings morning and evening at the 
Armory, with overflow meetings in the 


churches, and section conferences of the Vol- 
unteers in the afternoon, mainly composed the 
programme, not unlike tfose we are familiar 
with; it is with the new facts brought out 
that one is chiefly impressed. 

There are a thousand institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and Canada. 
Of these the Movement has already touched 
eight hundred and thirty-nine, 7. ¢., has intro- 
duced to some thoughtful consideration the 
claims of the non-Christian world. During 
the past four years it has also introduced the 
systematic study of the world as a field for 
Christian missions. Twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of missionary literature has been placed 


in missionary libraries in colleges and sewi- 


naries. Last year 2,361 students, only half of 
them Volunteers, were enrolled in classes for 
the study of this literature. Several institu- 
tions have introduced the study of missions 
into their curriculum. During the past year 
students contributed $40,000 to missions, in- 
stead of $5,000 eight years ago. In many col- 
leges there has been a great change in the 
attitude of the student mind toward missions. 
There are now at least four thousand students 
enrolled as volunteers, one-third of them 
women. These represent forty-eight denomi- 
nations, and show a fivefold increase in the 
colleges, a twofold increase in the theologi- 
cal seminaries, of the number intending mis- 
sionary work ten years ago. This increase 
has accrued under a policy described as ultra- 
conservative. 

By January 1, 1898, 1,173 volunteers had 
gone, under the appointment of forty-six mis- 
sionary societies, to fifty-three different coun- 
tries. A very large majority of these were led 
to go by the Movement; others testify that they 
were thereby aided. This is a good show- 
ing in view of the recent financial depression. 
One hundred institutions are each supporting 
a missionary either wholly or in large part. 
Individual churches are doing likewise 
through the influence of Volunteers, but not 
so as to draw away from the regular contri- 
butions to the missionary societies. Nor 
does the growing number indicate any lack 
of regard to the quality of the men. The 
quality now averages higher. This should 
follow from the care devoted to the educa- 
tional and spiritual preparation insisted on 
by the Movement. It declares the need to 
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be “not so much that of more men as of 
more man—above all, more of God in man.” 

The Rev. Harlan P. Beach, formerly a 
missionary of the A. B, C. F. M. in China, 

in charge of the educational branch of the 
work. The Volunteers’ course of missionary 
studies is planned for a four years’ cycle, 
requiring but a small daily fraction of time. 
Each class of readers has its leader, in touch 
with the Educational Secretary, through leaf- 
lets and correspondence, Great emphasis is 
also laid on the devotional use of the Bible 
and daily prayer, and the practical discipline 
of such organized Christian work as may 
give opportunity. Five traveling Secretaries 
are fully occupied in visiting the colleges and 
extending the Movement. The organ of 
communication throughout the body is “ The 
Student Volunteer,” published during each 
of the ninth months of the college year at 
283 Fourth Avenue. New York, where are the 
headquarters of the Movement. This periodi- 
cal, costing twenty-five cents a year, deserves 
wide circulation among the churches. A 
close connection of the Movement with the 
churches is secured through the Advisory 
Committee, consisting of prominent represent- 
atives of the eight leading missionary boards. 
Once in the quadrennial period of a college 
generation the general Convention is held, 
the most widely representative and the largest 
intercollegiate assembly in the world. What 
is still more noteworthy is that its interest is 
centered on the greatest undertaking ever 
proposed. This is expressed by its rallying- 
cry and watchword, “ The evangelization of 
the world in this generation.” 

It must be said, lest this be misunderstood, 
that this is not, at least in the minds of the 
directors of the Movement, associated with 
the millenarian ideas which have been at- 
tached to it by some. Also that it recog- 
nizes evangelization as distinct from Chris- 
tianization. Christendom itself is but partially 
Christianized even now. But to preach the 
Gospel to all men in all lands—thatis, to evan- 
gelize the lands—is not beyond hope. It is 
better to plan for a large than a small achieve- 
ment. Did not Emersion advise to hitch one’s 
wagon toa star? It isa question, the Volun- 
teers think, of spirit rather than of resources, 
and all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. Accordingly, what no Christian 
would deny though many forget it, the Vol- 
unteers hold it as a first principle that no 
man can receive the Gospel for himself alone, 
but only in trust for propagation; that the 


Church is essentially Christ’s propaganda ; 
that a non-missionary Christianity is no 
genuine Christianity. 

Fronting the crowded assemblage per- 
vaded with such convictions was a large map 
of the world variously colored to represent 
its various religions. Overshadowing it were 
two great flags, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, blended and enfolding the words, 
“Thy Kingdom Come.” On the gallery 
fronts, to right and left, were inscribed, “ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Genera- 
tion,” and “ Thy People shall be Willing in 
the Day of Thy Power.” Over the assembly 
hung the flags of the Christian and the non- 
Christian world. Fitly did the Convention 
open with a service of consecration to that 
Power which “ worketh allin all.” This was 
conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, 
with addresses and prayers of tender solem- 
nity for an hour and a half, insisting on entire 
purity of purpose and conduct, entire self- 
surrender to the control of Christ, and the 
full reception of the Holy Spirit. Even one 
who dissented from Mr. Meyer’s peculiar 
notions on some points could not fail to be 
led to conscientious dealing with himself. 
These three half-hours were designed to give 
the keynote to all the meetings, and this note 
of devout and tender earnestness was con 
stantly recurrent. 

The greeting of Cleveland to the Conven- 
tion was given that evening, February 23, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Leonard, Bishop of Ohio, 
who said, “ This is the most remarkable mis- 
sionary gathering our country has ever wit- 
nessed.” Dr. David J. Burrill, of New York, 
in a picturesque address of an hour, without 
notes, vindicated with great rhetorical power 
the fundamental assumption on which the 
missionary proceeds—the superiority of Chris- 
tianity over all competing faiths as a response 
to the deepest needs of man. 

The next morning Mr. John R. Mott, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, presented its 
report. It is a remarkable report. It is in 
print, and should be read in every church in 
the country. Mr. Mott has high qualifica- 
tions for good leadership. In his recent 
twenty months’ tour of the world he has 
promoted the organization of five national 
Christian student movements, besides seventy 
minor unions. Churches wishing fresh ma- 
terial for their missionary meetings should 
procure his little book, “ Strategic Points,” at 
283 Fourth Avenue. Mr. Douglas M. Thorn- 
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ton, a Cambridge University man, followed 
with greetings from the British Student Vol- 
unteers, now numbering 1,460, acknowledg- 
ing their debt to American students for 
impulse and aid in organization. Over one- 
third of the British Volunteers are enrolled 
from the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. Enthusiasm then 
received its due blending with prudence by 
the plainest kind of counsel from Dr. Ewing, 
of the Presbyterian College at Lahore, India, 
showing that “there is no short cut to the 
missionary field,” and what an intellectual 
equipment is indispensable for coping with 
the hardest languages, the keenest minds, and 
the toughest problems. Then the modest 
and self-distrustful, who might be unduly 
cast down in view of such conditions, were 
reassured by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Bish- 
op of Huron (West Ontario), who reminded 
them of God their helper. This morning 
illustrated the proportioning throughout the 
Convention of the older to the younger men, 
and the companionship of a fervent spirit 
with discretion. As to discretion, however, a 
Secretary of one of the old Boards was heard 
remarking upon the “statesmanlike views ” 
of the younger men. “They gave us some 
good points,” he added. 

Nine section conferences, mostly on differ- 
ent missionary fields, were attended by large 
numbers that afternoon in different buildings. 
These were mainly for the exhibition of ex- 
isting conditions and requirements in plain, 
direct, practical talk by experts. Then in 
the evening the Armory was crowded again 
to hear addresses on the religions of Asia 
and Africa, interspersed, as was the case 
also at other meetings, with hymns of the 
spirit touchingly rendered by “the Iowa 
quartette ’—young men from Des Moines. 

The financial needs of the Movement occu- 
pied Friday morning and evening, in a spirit 
which elicited the remark from a veteran 
theological professor that he had not wit- 
nessed such a meeting for forty years. The 
Volunteers hold that any inability of the mis- 
sionary societies to send them to the field puts 
on them the duty of creating ability by stimu- 
lating the requisite interest in the churches. 
This is an important part of the Movement. 
Much has'been done forit. Five-sevenths of 
the missionaries sustained by a large denomi- 
nation are sustained by individual persons 
and churches. Another denomination is call- 
ing a hundred students from its colleges to 
visit its churches in this behalf next summer. 
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Nearly one-half of the amount required for 
the projected expansion of work during the 
next four years was pledged that evening. 
Three additional Secretaries are to be em- 
ployed, one each among the theological semi- 
naries, the medical schools, and the women’s 
colleges. Friday afternoon was taken up with 
a second set of sectional conferences, on evan- 
gelistic, educational, and medical work. A 
large church filled to hear about medical mis- 
sions was a Significant sight. The example 
of Jesus as “the first great medical mission- 
ary ” was pressed home. The dangers of the 
work as well as its needs were dwelt upon in 
a blending of heroic with sympathetic feeling. 
It is now in Great Britain attracting more 
medical than theological students, in the pro- 
portion of nearly two to one. It is needed, 
when the total medical force in the non-Chris- 
tian world is not as much as one physician 
for Massachusetts. An impassioned address 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Dudley, Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, closed the day with the lesson that the 
man who does not believe in missions does 


‘not believe in Jesus Christ. 


Saturday morning was massive and cu- 
mulative in impression. Professor Bowen 
(colored), of Atlanta, spoke forcibly and brill- 
iantly for the negro students, followed by Dr. 
McKay, of Toronto, urging pastors, and ex- 
Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, urging 
laymen, to support the Movement. Said the 
latter: “ No movement since Paul’s time— 
not even the Reformation—has had a tithe of 
the promise in it that this Movement has. 
Read Mott’s book. Don’t be ignorant.” 
Dr. Hall, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, fellowed with a thoughtful and 
weighty presentation of the responsibility of 
Christian colleges and theological semina- 
ries. The world’s evangelization depended 
mainly, he said, upon the co-operation of the 
student class. The latest thought points to 
the world’s need of an evangelical sociology. 
Academically trained minds are indispensable 
for the sociological functions of Christianity. 
The Student Volunteer Movement had by the 
grace of God sprung up in consequence of the 
neglect of the higher learning to accord a 
proper place to Christian missions. He 
hoped to see a course of two hours weekly 
in this subject required in the junior year of 
theological seminaries, with a two-hour elect- 
ive in the subsequent years. The responsi- 
bility of the Young People’s Societies was 
then effectively presented by Dr. Clark, of the 
7.2.3. C. &. 
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Twenty-one denominational conferences 
took place on Saturday afternoon. Each of 
the many denominations to which the Volun- 
teers belong has its peculiar missionary prob- 
lems, and these are most freely and wisely 
handled by each apart from the rest. There 
were also other conferences of the members 
of college and seminary faculties, and of com- 
mittees and secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in which organizations 
the Student Volunteer Movement is included 
as an organic department. As illustrating 
the finely organizing hand everywhere appar- 
ent, the Educational Exhibit deserves men- 
tion. A large room in the Armory showed, 
with miscellaneous articles, a full collection 
of the literature of missions, classified and 
arranged according to subjects, countries, and 
religious denominations, In the evening the 
watchword of the Volunteers was the single 
theme of a crowded assembly, addressed by 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New York. 

Sunday morning Dr. Hall, of Union Semi- 
nary, preached to the delegates only. It was- 
an impressive unfolding of the vision of a 
regenerated world with which faith surmounts 
long wasted ages, believing in New Tes- 
tament evangelism, in the social value of 
Christianity for non-Christian peoples, and 
making appeal to intelligence and youth. 
Sunday afternoon six meetings were going 
on—of women, of women students, of men 
delegates, of missionaries, a mass-meeting of 
the young people of Cleveland, and another 
of the men. A great farewell meeting in the 
evening closed the Convention. 

A thoughtful and even critical witness might 
well be impressed, first, by the intense seri- 
ousness, the deep earnestness, of the Conven- 
tion, the absence of any sign of shallowness 
or inconsideration, the Biblical, prayerful 
spirit apparent; next, by the apologetic value 
of it. The facts there conspicuous pulverize 
all the stuff printed about Christianity losing 
its hold, etc. Next, the reflex influence of 
this Movement on the churches is obvious. 
Whether more or fewer Volunteers sail— 
though this is not in doubt—there will at any 
rate be a far stronger base of operations in a 
wider, warmer, and wiser interest of the 
churches and pastors, a better appreciation 
of Phillips Brooks’s saying that foreign mis- 
sions are the necessary fulfillment of the 

Christian life, a better comprehension of the 
cosmopolitanism of normal Christianity. 
Lastly, there was a revelation of the latent 
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springs of power in the bosom of the Church, 
needing only the Spirit’s breath to thaw the 
ice away. Thinking on this, the twenty-four 
hundred who went to Cleveland—volunteers. 
veterans, missionaries, bishops, pastors, and 
teachers, with here and there an editor mak- 
ing notes—went home to thank God and take 
courage. J. M. W. 


A Memorial Meeting 
A meeting in memory of Henry W. Sage 
was held at Cornell University on Tuesday, 
February 22. The Armory was filled with 
the Faculty and students of the University, 
visitors from abroad, and citizens from the 
town. The affection and respect for Mr. 
Sage shown in the attitude and aspect of the 
audience, no less than in the eloquence of the 
tributes paid to him, was deep and tender. 
The principal address of the morning was 
delivered by ex-Judge Francis M. Finch. It 
might be fitly characterized as a poem in prose, 
for it had the musical rhythm, the delicate 
imagination, the refined and pervasive feeling, 
which belong to the highest poetry. This ad- 
dress was followed by three briefer ones: Miss 
M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr 
College, on “ Mr. Sage and Co-education at 
Cornell ;”’ Mr. Goldwin Smith, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of English History, on “ Mr. Sage and 
Liberal Culture at Cornell;” and Rev. Lyman 
Abbott on “ Mr. Sage and the Religious Life 
at Cornell.” Mr. Sage had been for twenty 
years identified with Cornell University, and 
for the last fifteen had resided at Ithaca, and 
as Chairman of its Board of Trustees had 
been second only to the President in directing 
its affairs. His business sagacity is credited 
with having saved the University from total 
destruction, and secured for it the sale of its 
timber lands at a net profit of nearly six 
millions of dollars. In addition to this con- 
secration of his time and energy to the Uni- 
versity were large gifts of money, aggregating 
about one million and a quarter. To Mr. 
Sage the University owes its chapel, its 
library, the endowment for its library, and the 
establishment of the Susan Lynn Sage School 
of Philosophy, which includes mental and 
moral science, applied ethics, the philosophy 
of religion, and comparative religion. What 
the Cornell “Sun” said of Mr. Sage the 
facts presented at this memorial meeting 
seemed to justify-—that, if it had not been for 
him and his gifts, Cornell would not be a 
true university at all, but simply.a technical 
school. 
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A Wasp’s Nest in a Window 
By A. V. P. : 

Almost every one is familiar with the large 
horne's’ nests so frequently seen in the coun- 
try during the summer, and no doubt many 
are acquainted with the construction of the 
interior of these nests, but I imagine only a 





















l few, if any, ever have had the opportunity of 
1 watching the building of one from day to 
2 day as we have had during this past sea- 
son. This nest, attached to the outside of a 
1 window, measured fourteen inches across and 
d about the same inlength. The extra amount 
d of work on the upper part was perhaps done 
re in an effort to find the customary branch or 
d twig to which the nest might be anchored. 
al One could but wonder, while watching the 
ts busy workers, if they appreciated the differ- 
ix ence between the ordinary nest, circular in 
n- form, comparatively dark inside and swung 
ii- by every breeze, and this one which was only 
ng half a nest, light throughout and immovable. 
[r. The window on which the nest was built 
its was in a room rarely occupied, but the work 
he of the hornets proved so interesting that fre- 
01 quent visitors found their way to the room, 
nd and all enjoyed watching the growth of this 
hy “up to date” nest. Not one guest could de- 
hat part, however, without yielding to the tempta- 
the tion of tapping on the window just to see 
ing what would happen. Judging by the fero- 
for cious and united attacks of the fiery little in- 
ea sects, something serious wou/d have happened 
ical if. glass had not separated the besieged and 
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ts 







the besiegers. Any one who has ever been 
stung will no doubt realize what a pleasure 
it was to tease a whole nest of hornets and 
feel that for once he was secure and could 
come off victorious. 





The Awakening 
By Mira Clarke Parsons 

“Dear old Mother Earth,” a little snowdrop 
said, 

Lifting up the covers of her cozy bed, 

“Do you hear the children crying for the 
flowers 

Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry 

hours ? 


“Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons 
green; 

Send me on my journey, though the winds 
are keen; 

Bid me haste and tell them every blossom fair 

Soon will waken, smiling, in the soft spring 

air.” 













Lost in the Woods 


“Oh, papa,” cried the Little Girl, running 
into the room where her father was reading | 
an important political article in the morning 
paper, “ it’s raining !” 

‘So it is,” said her father, laying down his 
paper and looking out of the window. 

“ And I can’t go out to play,” added the { 
Little Girl, in rather a sad tone of voice. 

* No, I suppose not,” assented her father ; 

“at least not until we have some dry rains.” 

“ Dryrains! Oh, papa, now you’re making 
fun of me!” exclaimed the Little Girl, re- 4 
proachfully. «Who ever heard of dry rains !” 

“ Why, I have,” replied her father, with a 
smile. ‘ Cotton-wool rain is dry.” li 

“ Now, papa,” cried the Little Girl, looking 
very severely at him, “you're getting worse 
and worse! Cotton-wool rain! The idea! 

What do you mean?” 

“ Well,” began her father, trying to ex- 
plain. “in winter-time in the snowy country 
the rain comes flickering down from the sky 
in soft white flakes that—” 

“ Why, that’s snow!” interrupted the Little ij 
Girl, climbing up into her father’s lap and 
beginning to smile again. 
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“ Yes,” admitted her father, “you call it 
snow, and so do most people, but / call it 
cotton-wool rain. And in. the cold snowy 
country it is often so dry and fluffy that you 
could play in it and roll about in it all the 
morning without getting in the least wet.” 

Then came a pause, during which it seemed 
as if the Little Girl were trying to make 
up her mind whether she could accept her 
father’s statements with confidence. Evi- 
dently her decision was favorable, for, snug- 
gling a little closer into her father’s arms and 
laying one of her little hands in one of his big 
ones, she said : 

“ Please tell me a story, papa, about that 
snowy country.” 

“ Very well,” said her father, “I will; a 
true story which I heard the other day about 
a little boy. who was lost in a forest in Can- 
ada. His name was Henry, and he had re- 
cently come from the great city of Quebec 
with his father and mother to live in a house 
on the mountain-side, thickly surrounded by 
woods. It was May, and the birds were be- 
ginning to sing and the squirrels to run about ; 
the leaves were peeping out of the buds, 
where they had been sleeping all winter; and 
here and there wild flowers were to be found. 
Henry was delighted with all this, for he had 
never seen such woods before. One morning, 
when he had been living there only a day or 
two, he asked his father if he might not walk 
to a lake, Lake Ouastawan, which lay in the 
woods about a mile from the house. There 
was a good road to the lake, and his father 
said he might go. So off Henry started, 
whistling and happy, winding in and out 
among the big trees, and wondering if he 
should be lucky enough to see any of the big 
trout which Pierre, the guide, had told him 
swam about in the lake. Now, although it 
was May, there were still great patches of 
snow here and there in the woods. The Snow- 
flakes, you know, don’t like to leave the 
fields and woods in the spring; indeed, 
they wouldn’t leave at all if they weren’t 
driven off by the Sunbeams. The Snow- 
flakes and Sunbeams are deadly enemies, 
and every spring they fight pitched battles. 
For ever and ever so many springs the Sun- 
beams have been victorious, and when they 
show themselves in sparkling and glowing 
array in April and May, the Snowflakes fly 
away, frightened, as fast as ever they can. 
They hide themselves in the woods, huddling 
together under the thickest tree branches, 
behind fallen logs, and alongside of great 
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boulders, where the Sunbeams have much 
difficulty in finding them. Thisexplains why 
you may see snowbanks and snow patches 
in the woods long after the last snowflake has 
disappeared from the fields and highways. 

“‘ Now, as Henry walked down the wood- 
road towards the lake, he saw a patch of 
snow at a little distance in among the trees. 

“«]’ll just go in there,’ said he to himself, 
‘and make a few snowballs to throw at a 
squirrel if I should see one.’ 

“When he had made an armful of snow- 
balls, he started back to the road ; but, unluck- 
ily, he started in the wrong direction, and the 
longer he walked the farther wrong he went ; 
the more he hunted the more lost he became. 

“When the clock struck the hour for dinner, 
and Henry hadn’t come back, his mother grew 
very anxious, and his father and a neighbor 
started out to look for the little lost boy. 
They tramped through the snowy woods 
nearly ten miles, climbing over logs and 
scrambling through rough places. Now and 
then they saw Henry’s footprints in the snow 
patches, but where the snow had melted the 
footprints disappeared. So, you see, they 


couldn’t follow Henry’s course very well. 
Once they saw something that alarmed them 
very much—the tracks of an old bear and 


her cub, which had passed near the path that 
Henry had followed. But darkness and rain 
came on, and the search had to be given up 
for the night. What a night of sorrow and 
alarm that was for Henry’s mother, with her 
boy out alone in the darkness and cold of 
the woods! The next morning at daylight 
Henry’s father, with fourteen men, started 
out to begin the search again. Some of the 
men looked in one direction and some in an- 
other, and after several hours’ search one of 
the men heard a weak voice which he rec- 
ognized as Henry’s. Following the sound 
eagerly, he soon found Henry lying in the 
hollow of a tree beside a big rock ; and then 
what rejoicing there was! When they found 
him, Henry was dazed and weak from fatigue 
and hunger, for he had wandered six miles 
from home into the trackless forest, and had 
had nothing to eat for a day and a night. 
The men carried him home quickly and ten- 
derly, you may be sure. Poor little fellow ! 
His clothes were all in rags from climbing 
over branches and rocks, and his feet were 
swollen and bruised. But he was brave 
about it, for when his mother asked what he 
did during that dreadful night, he replied 
that, after having said his prayers, he lay 
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down in the hollow log where he was found, 
and slept soundly.” 

When her father finished this story, the 
Little Girl drew a long sigh and said : 

“ Papa, I should like to see the snowy 
country, and the woods, and the squirrels; 
but when I go out to walk there, I’m going to 
take you with me and keep ¢igh¢ hold of your 
hand a@// the time.” 


Civic Education 

Among the progressive educational efforts 
of the present time in New York is the City 
History Club. This is an organization that is 
educational and altruistic. It gives what it 
receives. A normal class is maintained that 
trains teachers to conduct classes in the study 
of the history of New York ard the govern- 
ment of the city. The Club now maintains 
sixty teachers, who have one thousand pupils, 
principally in the tenement-house districts, 
where this kind of education is most needed. 
At the annual rally on Washington’s Birth- 
day one of the theaters on the Bowery was 
crowded with the members of these classes. 
The development of civic pride is the founda- 
tion of true patriotism. The City History 
Club is founded on the true principle of edu- 
cation. To make familiar the landmarks of 
the past is to give to history an interest akin 
to that in the life of to-day. The mono- 
graphs issued by the City History Club, now 
issued in book form, are most valuable con- 
tributions both from the historic and the liter- 
ary standpoint. 

A group of young men and women, all wage- 
earners, living in the region of the Bowery, 
were so astonished at the history of that 
famous thoroughfare as told in that mono- 
graph that they walked its length, verifying 
the places referred to, and actually letting 
imagination have its play in picturing it as it 
must have been. It is now a pleasure for 
these young people to discover the old-time 
house by doorways or roofs. They quite re- 
sent the modern doorway, which is merely a 
means of entrance and exit. This develop- 
ment of the power of observation grew out 
of the discovery of the difference between 
the houses of the present and the past in 
hunting up the old historic houses. It is 
possible often to mark the beginnings of edu- 
cation; it is impossible to measure its limits. 
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“Good,” said her father; “suppose we 
begin to practice a little now.” 

So the Little Girl got down from her 
father’s lap and took tight hold of his hand, 
and they walked outdoors together; for the 
rain had stopped, the sky was as bright as 
the Little Girl’s eyes. and the sun was shining 
as if there had never been such a thing as a 
cloud in the world, 


The City History Club is broadening the 
life of hundreds of boys and girls, as well 
as beginning their education in true citizen- 
ship. 


Important Legislation 

Oxe of the most serious problems that con- 
front the practical sociologist is as to how far 
the State shall be made to support the semi- 
dependent. and what measure of protection 
shall be accorded the charities under State 
control against the would-be dependent. 
This problem is the more complex when the 
subject touches the hospitals and the dispen- 
saries. Recently the Academy of Medicine 
of New York appointed a committee to draft 
a bill to define dispensaries and dispensary 
practice. That abuses had grown up in con- 
nection with dispensary practice has been 
known for some time. The bill drafted was 
accepted with but few objections. As wo- 
men to-day are entering so actively in philan- 
thropic organizations, and are identified with 
organizations that affect legislation. it is clear 
that every bill that is passed that affects in 
the remotest way the disbursement of State 
funds should have their active support or 
opposition. The question of public support 
of hospitals and dispensaries as a means of 
offering educational opportunities is one thing ; 
as a means of caring for the sick poor, an- 
other; as a means of providing special educa- 
tion for a special school of medicine, another. 
The influence of woman on this problem is 
great; whether she will or no, she is a factor 
in the problem. There is scarcely an institu- 
tion that does not in some way touch this 
problem; there is not a hospital or dispen- 
sary that does not owe its existence in a 
greater or less degree to the active support 
of a group of women. It is for this reason 
that all legislation of the kind referred to 
should be studied and watched by every 
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woman who is interested in the moral develop- 
ment of her country. 


Physical Education 

At the last meeting of the Physical Educa- 
tion Society of New York it was evident that 
even here there was not a unanimous opinion 
about the value and methods of the physical 
training of girls in the public schools and the 
dress best adapted to the purpose. There 
was, however, a unanimous opinion on the 
value of adjustable furniture in the school- 
room. The positive physical evils resulting 
from the seating of children before desks that 
compel them to sit in unnatural positions five 
hours a day was pointed out; the value of 
tests of hearing and sight was also pointed 
out clearly, as was also that of medical 
examinations of pupils who are defective ; 
who do not show the average progress in 
their studies; who show malicious tenden- 
cies; who are abnormal in any direction. 
Every one who studies the subject of public 
education knows that this examination in 
the first years of school life, before twelve, is 
jar more valuable than after that period. 

Health is a prime factor in education; 
perfect physical conditions go a long way 
toward perfect mental receptivity. Such or- 
ganizations as the Physical Education Society 
can be made sources for educating public 
sentiment toward securing perfect physical 
conditions in every school. This accom- 
plished, the next step—a perfect school cur- 
riculum—is possible, with the certainty of 
success. 


Health and Cleanliness 
The Board of Health of the town of Brook- 
line, Mass., has issued the following order, 
which is carried by each patrolman in the 
town: 


Whereas, The expectoration from persons hav- 
ing disease of the lungs, air-passages, or throat, 
contains germs capable of communicating disease 
to other persons, the Board of Health adjudges 
spitting in certain places to be a public nuisance, 
source of filth, and cause of sickness, and it is 
therefore 

Ordered, That no person shall spit upon the 
floor of any public conveyance, shop, store, hall, 
church, school-house, railroad station, or other 
public building in said town, or upon the steps 
of any of said conveyances or buildings, or upon 
the sidewalk’ of any public way in said town. It 
is further 

Ordered, That copies of this order be posted 
in public places, distributed to every family in 


_ TIt will be noticed that spitting into the gutter or street 
is not forbidden. 
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the town, andpublished three times in the Brook- 
line “ Chronicle.” 
By order of the Board, 
HORACE JAMes, Chairman. 
GEORGE F. Joyce, Clerk. 
Brookline, Mass., January 24, 1898. 


In the enforcement of the above order, and 
especially in regard to sidewalks, the members ot 
the Police Force will exercise both vigilance and 


- tact. On seeing a violation the officer will quietly 


call the attention of the offender to the order, 
showing a copy of it, and withdraw. 

lf the officer sees a repetition of the offense, 
after he has called attention as above, he will 
make an arrest. 


A. BowMAN, Chief of Police. 


Extract from Public Statutes, Chapter 80, Sec- 
tion 18: 

The Board of Health of a town shall make 
such regulations as it judges necessary for the 
public health and safety, respecting nuisance-, 
sources of filth, and causes of sickness, within its 
town. . . . Whoever violates any such regulation 


shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 


(Each patrolman will carry one of these.) 

The Women's Health Protective Associa- 
tions throughout the country have been agi- 
tating against this public indecency, and trying 
to find the best method of overcoming it. 

New York is to-day a city that shows what 
public sentiment can accomplish in improving 
public manners. This habit of expectoration 
is not wholly overcome, but the improvement 
is very marked everywhere. The home is 
the place where this habit should be checked 
at its first appearance. 


Household Account-Books 

We recently referred in these columns to 
the advantages, in the keeping of household 
accounts, of a book especially adapted to that 
purpose. Two books have been sent for ex- 
amination, the designers believing that they 
meet the needs of housekeepers. One is 
quite unwieldy in form. No book can 
meet the housekeeper’s needs that may not 
be housed in asmalldesk. It has other serious 
defects. The record of money received is 
not made on the same page with that of 
money disbursed. The second book would 
be greatly improved if the lines were further 
apart, both ways on the page. There should 
be at the back of the book summary pages 
that would permit of an itemized account for 
different members of the family, in such 
expenses as “ Clothes,” “Education,” and 
“ Household Accounts.” An account-book 
can be made to suit the needs of each partic- 
ular housewife from her own designs furnished 
to a practical stationer. 
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